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LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1855. 


Potes. 
SWIFT OR BOLINGBROKE: WHICH OR NEITHER ? 


Swift, as is well known, wrote Remarks on the 
Barrier Treaty. Subsequently there appeared 
Remarks on the Barrier Treaty, vindicated in a 
Letter to the Author. Who was 
this? If there be any information on the subject 
in any of the Lives of Swift, it has escaped me 
Presumptively it was not written by Swift; for, 
with all his strange odd fancies, [ cannot believe 


that he would have addressed a letter to himself 


by way of vindicating himself. The fact was 
open to misconstruction — might have become 
known, and been used as a weapon of offence 
against him. 

“I have, on very insuflicient evidence indeed, 
come to the conclusion that this pamphlet was 
written by Bolingbroke, although it is not named 
amongst the works bequeathed to Mallet, nor in- 
eluded in any of the collected editions of his works, 
or referred to in any published memoir, so far as 
Ihave observed. The pamphlet is written with 
great ability, quite equal to Swift’s Remarks; but 
there is not one of those colloquial passages 
usually found, here and there, in Sw:ft’s writings ; 
none of those occasional bursts of contempt for an 
adversary ; and, on the whole, with more than 
usual, with Swift, of sustained dignity and refine- 
ment. The weapon is not of better metal, but is 
of a finer polish. 

My opinion that it was written by Boling- 
broke is not founded on style only. Questions 
are raised therein, and speculations thrown out 
not bearing immediately on the subject under 
discussion, to which Swift was indifferent, but 
which Bolingbroke may have been anxious to get 
circulated and to see passing current. Boling- 
broke, as we now know, was, while minister, in 
communication with the Pretender ; so Harley, so 
Marlborough, Whigs and Tories alike. 


been to reconcile this fact with the Pp itive as- 
sertions in his Letter to Windham, and in The 
State of Parties. In the one he writes, “ Nothing 
is more certain than this truth, that there was at 


that time no formed design, whatever views some | 


particular men might have, against His Majesty's 
[George I.] succession.” Here, however, the 
denial refers to a particular time, to a formed 
design, and may therefore pass; the natural in- 
ference, indeed, is, that at some other time there 
was a formed design against His Majesty's suc- 
cession. But in The State of Parties he speaks, 
as generally assumed, positively. He there asserts 
that under Harley's ministry there was no design 
“to place the crown on the head of the Pre- 
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tender.” 


the writer of 


But, so | 
far as Bolingbroke is concerned, the difficulty has | 
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This is thought to be clear and uncon- 
ditional,—an untruth of a very gross charac- 
ter; and even his biographers give him up. In 
the celebrated article in the Edinburgh Review, 
generally attributed to Lord Brougham, it is 
urged that Bolingbroke, the minister, had pro- 
fessed “inviolable attachment to the Revolution 
Settlement,” — “the Revolution Settlement had 
obtained Bolingbroke’s deliberate (official and 
public) approbation.” 

Excuse me if I attempt to reconcile these seem- 
ing contradictions by the aid of the pamphlet 
under consideration ; and if what I have to say be 
thought a little over-refined, be it remembered 
that over-refinement in such matters — equivo- 
cation, if you please — was almost a condition of 
existence at that period, and had been for half a 
century, of kings and commonwealths, de jures 
and de factos. 

Bolingbroke is here said to have approved, as 
minister, of the Revolution Settlement — that is, 
on broad general principles, the settlement, under 
contingencies, of the crown of England on the 
next Protestant heir after the death of Queen 
Anne; and it remains to be seen whether there 
was anything in his conduct, while minister, that 
tended “to place the crown on the head of the 
Pretender.” Bolingbroke, observe, names a 
* Pretender” “the Pretender.” Now, who was 
the Pretender? And why was he a Pretender? 
We must take care, in such inquiries, not to be 
misled by words and their popular signification. 
Bolingbroke, in reply, would probably have re- 


| ferred to the Act of Settlement, which sets forth 


that the Princess Sophia - be, and is hereby de- 
clared to be, the next in succession in the Pro- 
testant line to the crown of England,” and that, in 
default, &c., the said crown shall remain to the 
said Princess Sophia, and the heirs of her body, 
being Protestants.” That is to say, she is declarea 
to be next in succession, because she is the first 
Protestant in succession; and the son of King 
James is a pretender, because he assumes to have 
aright contrary to that law, he being a Catholic. 
Another act for the better securing the succession 
“in the Protestant line,” enacts that “ The Privy 
Council at the time of Her Majesty's demise ” are 
“to cause the next Protestant successor to be 
proclaimed,” &c. Now suppose that the Cheva- 
lier, the natural heir, the son of King James, the 
brother of Queen Anne, had turned Protestant, 
would he under these acts have been disqualified ? 
Probably, in 1855, the answer would be “ Yes ;” 
although that does not appear to me quite certain, 
and might have been still more doubtful in those 
stirring times, when so many consciences had lost 
their guiding light and suffered wreck. But as it 
is admitted, L believe, by all writers, that both Bo- 
lingbroke and Harley made it a positive condition, 
in all their negotiations with the Prince, that be- 
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fore they would attempt his restoration he should 
turn Protestant; might not Bolingbroke be ex- 
cused for saying that under Harley's ministry 
there was no design to place the crown on the 
head of the Pretender, — that is, on the head of 
a Catholic, —the prince being a pretender only 
while, and because, a Catholic; the design being to 
“ proclaim” and put the crown on the head of “ the 
next Protestant successor.” Might he not consider 
that in thus acting he was proving his “ inviolable 
attachment” to the principle of “ the Revolution 
Settlement?” The argument, I admitted at 
starting, might be thought somewhat over-refined ; 
but I repeat that in those times it was by such 
refinements and over-refinements that men quieted 
their consciences, and kept their heads on their 
shoulders. At any rate, the more special the ar- 
gument, the more individual, and the more it 
helps us to fix on the writer. Swift's argument 
on the subject, though it may at a hasty glance 
read something like it, is essentially different. 
He says : 

“In one part of The Conduct of the Allies, §c., among 
other remarks upon this treaty, I make it a question, 
whether it were right in point of policy or prudence to 
call in a foreign power to be guarantee to our succession ; 
because by that means we put it out of the power of our 
own legislature to alter the success.on, how much soever the 
necessity of the kingdom may require it ? To comply with 
the cautions of some people, | explained my meaning in 
the following editions. I was assured that my L—d 
Ch—f J—ce aflirmed that passage was treason; one of my 
answerers, I think, decides as favourably; and I am told 
that paragraph was read very lately during a debate, with 
a comment in very injurious terms, which, perhaps, might 
have been spared. 
power to change the succession, whenever the necessities 
of the kingdom require, is so very useful towards pre- 





serving our religion and liberty, that I know not how to 


recant. ‘The worst of this opinion is, that at first sight 
it appears to be Whiggish; but the distinction is thus: 
the Whigs are for changing the succession when they 
think fit, though the entire legislature do not consent; I 
think it ought never to be done but upon great necessity, 
and that with the sanction of the whole legislature. Do 


these gentlemen of revolution principles think it impossible 
that we should ever have occasion again to change our 
succession? And if such an accident should fall out, 


must we have no remedy, "till the Seven Provinces will 


give their consent? 

This is plain enough. 
hazardous assertion in those times, — treason, as 
my Lord Chiet Justice affirmed ; but it is simply 
the assertion of an abstract right in the legislature 
to alter, amend, or repeal an act of parliament. 
This brings me to the Remarks, §c., Vindicated, 
the writer of which hint that the 
order of succession contemplated in the Act of 
Settlement might, under circumstances, be altered 


seems to 


| 


hat the legislature should have | 


It may have been a | 


that he was the writer. Of course, the opinions 
to which I refer are only incidentally introduced, 
delicately touched on, logical inferences, but not, 
I think, intended to be passed over as mere bye- 
play. We soon get a glimmering of the argu. 
ment. Thus, — 


“The first thing which you lay down is, that the Pro- 
testant succession is of the greatest consequence to 
Britain, wherein I can’t do otherwise than agree with 
you; observing, by the way, that the arguments by which 
you prove this position, if there was need of any, don't pr 
that the Princess Sophia, or the Elector of Hanover, must 

* necessity be ‘that Protestant Prince ; Sor if there shoud 
be any other Protestant Prince of the royal blood, he migh 
(so far, I mean, as your argument goes) claim a title to the 


Aaah . 
succession,” — P. 5. 


Again, pp. 26, 27.: 


“The force of this objection, if I rightly understood 
those who maie it, was not such as you represent it, that 
a defensive alliance in general wou’d lessen the inde- 

endency of our crown, but that the nature of this, in 
particular, was such, having pinn’d down the queen and 
parliament to the settlement made in the Hanover family, 
so that we were, quoad that particular, become absolutely 
dependent on their good-will and pleasure. I can 
bear observing here, that this family [the He 
family } by this treaty is provided for in general terms, 
and without any limitations; and that about the Pr- 
testant religion (for which you wou’d be thought s 
much concern’), in the articles in which the successi 
is stipulated, not one word is mention’d; so that th 
Princess Sophia, her heirs, successors, and descendants 
(whatever religion any of ‘em hereafter may be), ar 
all events to have the crown of Britain. And I thir 
Sir, that the addition of two words (being Protestant 
which addition our act of parliament makes, wou'd 
prevented the suspicions which some ill-natur’d 

may entertain, and have left us free of those necessities, 
which future times may on that account create.” 















Has not the argument here, so needlessly a/- 
duced, as to the exclusion of a Catholic in the 
Hanover line of succession, a bearing on, at 
illustration of, the question whether Protestants 
of the Stuart line might not succeed in prete 
even to the Princess Sophia or her heirs? ‘Then 
follows the general abstract proposition about 

| altering, amending, or explaining. 

This question is not, 1 think, without interest, 
| historical and literary; perhaps interest of + 
higher character, as helping to show the mot 
S. B. ¥ 


bewilderment of those ticklish times. Ss. WV. 





KING ALFrep’s “ orostvs.” 





Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon version of the historian 
| Orosius claims especial attention, as it not omy 


without a repeal of the act; and it is the pecu- | contains many new illustrative clauses, sentences, 


liarity of this argument, over and above the style | and paragraphs of his own, but the king has here 


of the pamphlet — a peculiarity which would re- 

concile Bolingbroke’s then conduct with his after 

assertions — that leads me to infer the possibility 
No. 306 J 


given a most interesting essay of his own com- 
posing, on the position and state of European 
nations, between his own age and that of Orosius, 
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that is, from the beginning of the fifth century to 
the end of the ninth. Alfred also wrote a minute 
account of the voyage of Ohthere, a Norwegian, | 
{ Halgoland, on the coast of Norway, into the 
White Sea. This N Norwegian was a man of great 
wealth and influence, and such is the simplicity of 
his narrative, that it bears the impress of truth. 
It commences, — 

“0 his lord, King Alfred, that he dwelt 
nortl : Northmen. He said, that, at a cer- 
tain tim * to find out how far the land lay due 
I r r any man dwelt north of him.” 

For this purpose, and for the sake of taking the 
walrus, he sailed northward on the coast of 
Norway, and round the North Cape into the 


White Sea. 

Mr. Hampson first called attention to Alfred’s 
description of Europe in “N. & e.” Vol. i., 
p-257.; and his notes are worthy of the author of 


Medii ZEvi Kalendurium. ‘These were followed 
by the equally learned notes of Mr. Sincer, 


whose precision of det 
liy 


uil proved that he had care- 
studied all that continental scholars, as well 
as our own, have written on the subject (Vol.i., 


iu 


p.313.). 
p-* 

Ihave availed myself of the important aid of 
these gentlemen, as well as of Dr. Bet, in my 


notes to my forthcoming edition of Orosius. Dr. 
Ber thinks that Ohthere’s voyage was confined to 
the B Bante , and Alfred's geography to the “ valleys 
4, — (Wisle), the Oder, and the Elbe.” 
. 179.) Alfred, however, plainly states 
ferred to the whole of Germania, which 
extended from the Don on the east, to the 








hat he re 





Rhine and the German Ocean on the west; and 
rom the Danube on the south, to the White Sea 
on the north. Nothing more need be said as to 
he extent of Alfred’s geography; but, to show that 
Ohthere’s first voyage was to the White Sea, re- 
quires f tether proof. I will be as brief as possible. 

Ohthere was a plain honest man, anxious to 
state nothing but that to which he could bear 
yersonal testimony. It appears impossible for 
auy one to read his simple narrative without 
being convinced that this daring Northman is 


giving a detail 


hortu co 


of his voyage on the west and 
ast of Norway into the White Sea. Ice- 
land had already been discovered by Gardar the 
Dane in a.v. 860, and it was colonised by Ingolf, 
a Norwegian, in 874. Greenland was discovered 
in 877, and inhabited by Northmen soon after. 
Accustomed as these Northmen were to the most 
daring enterprises, it was not likely that Ohthere, 
one of the most powerful, adventurous, bold, and 
in qu irin * of them, 
King of England to relate the events of a common 
voyag >. Ohthere had made discove ries which he 
communicated to the king, and Alfred thought 
them of such import: ince that he wrote and in- 
serted this detail of them in his Geographical and 
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should come to the renowned | 


179 


‘ 


Historical View of Europe. It has always been 
considered an extraordinary voyage. On its 
translation, and when first publishe 1 by Hakluyt 
in 1598, it was acknowledged, as every unpreju- 
diced reader must now allow, that Ohthere 
doubled the North Cape, and entered the White 
Sea. 

“The voiage of Ohthere made to the north-east parts 
beyond Norway, 8 ted by hims cage vnto Alfred, the 
famous King of England, about the ” — Hak- 
luyt’s Principal Navigations, Voiuges, Traffiques, and Dis- 

the Nation, ¥c., p. 5., tol., 2nd edit., 
London, 1598. 


ere SJ, 


coueries of English 


Again, a little below, Hakluyt says : 


“ Wil it not 


, in all posteritie, be as great renowne ynto 
our English Nation to hi vue bene the first discouerers of 
a sea beyond the North Cape {neuer certainly knowen 
before] and of a conuenient passage into the huge Em- 


pire ot 


Russia by the bay 
Duina? 


” &c. — Lbid. p- 5 


S. Nicolas and the riuer of 
The subsequent editors and translators of Oh- 
there’s voyage are of the same opinion as Hak- 
luyt:—Sir John Spelman and Oxonienses Alumni, 
in 1678; Busseus, in 1733; Langebek, in 1773; 
Daines Barrington and J. R. Forster, in 1773; 
Forster again in 1786, in his Hist. of Voyages 
and Discoveries in the North; Ingram, in 1807. 
Rask, in his notes to his Danish translation, pub- 
lished in 1815, expressly says: 

“QOhthere wa 
Beormia [ Pe 
Lapland,” & 


3 the first who undertook a voyage to 
nia], or sailed round the North Cupe and all 
+. — Note &., pp. 852—355. 


states that Ohthere 











Dahlmann, in 1822, 
into the White Sea. Mr. Thorpe comes to the 
same conclusion in 1846. Malte-Brun, before 
Rask, Dahlmann, and Thorpe, speaks in 1812 of 
Ohthere’s northern voyage from Halgoland in 
Norway to the White Sea, and south to Sleswick ; 
and also of Wulfstan’s voyage from Sleswick to 
Truso in Prussia. Through the liberality and 
kindness of S. W. Srxecer, Ese., the reader is 
presented with an extract on this subject from 
Précis de la Géographie Universelle of the cele- 
brated Malte-Brun : 

“Othere retracait ses voyages depuis le Halogaland en 
Norwege, jusqu’a la Barmie a Vest de la Mer Blanche; 


sailed 


et, d’un autre cdté, le long des cotes Norwégiennes et 
Danoises par le sud, jusqu’a la ville de Hathum ou 
Sleswick. L’autre relation était celle d’un voyage du 


Danois Wulfstan, depuis Sleswick jusqu’a Truso, ville de 
commerce dans le pays d’/stiun ou la Prusse.” — Tom. 1. 
liv. xvii. p. 382., Paris, 8vo., 1812. 

One particular reason for Ohthere’s sailing 
northward was to capture the walrus, which was, 
and still is, to be found in abundance in the W hite 
Sea about Archangel, and the coast of the country 
of the Biarmians. This is additional evidence to 
what has been advanced to prove that Ohthere 
doubled the North Cape and entered the White 
Sea; that his first voyage was not into the Baltic, 
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where the walrus is scarcely ever found, but into | Church were probably alienated some time in the 

the White Sea. (Forster's notes in Barrington’s sixteenth century, leaving scarcely any provision m: 
Orosius, p. 243.) We have Forster's opinion con- | to the rector for the celebration of divine service. na 
firmed by one of the best zoologists of the present The stipend was augmented under Queen Anne’s on 


day. Mr. Broderip assures me in a letter: “Ido 
not think it likely that Ohthere, a Norwegian, 
would go into the Baltic to take the walrus; 
ea - nor do I believe that walruses or whales 
were ever so numerous in that sea, within the time 


of authentic history, as to attract the attention of 





Bounty, and now amounts to 171. per annum, 
Service is performed on the second Sunday after- 
noon in each month; and I believe this has been 
the case for the last forty years. 

The above facts are drawn from a private source 
and a personal inspection of the place. It wiil 
well repay a visit by any of your readers who 








fishers.” J. Bosworra. 

Islip, near Oxford. | may be travelling in that direction. = 
I should like to see from time to time in “* N, Th 
| & Q.” some notes of these curious and time- fol 
honoured edifices. We love to linger about their wh 
SUTTON CHURCH, NEAR SHREWSBURY. history, for they are hallowed ; and they deck ap- ‘“ 
propriately the landscape, and lend enchantment to! 
Information respecting small churches of an- | to many a rural scene. H. M. Bea py. Wi 
cient date, which are scattered over the country, North Brixton. lon 
would, I think, be found interesting to your nume- an 
rous readers. The elucidation of the yet unknown wor 
history of many of these remarkable structures eusse Aum BEEEEene: mNGEEEE AD tn0eE. the 


might be obtained by a little inquiry and research 
on the part of some of your correspondents. Such 
facts would be valuable to the antiquary, and to 
every lover of sacred places, associated as these 
places are with the progress of Christianity in 
early times. Sutton, near Shrewsbury, is an an- 
cient parish, existing as such as early as the time 


of Richard I, The church, from the character of 


its architecture, being anterior to that period, be- 
came very early an appurtenant to Wenlock 
Priory, co. Salop. The style of the building is 
exceedingly plain. Originally it had probably 
some connexion with a hermitage, which is said 


Coleridge, in a paper contributed by him to his 
friend Southey’s Omniana, or Hore Otiosiores, 
furnishes (vol. i. p. 220.) an exemplification and 
definition of bulls, which he asserts, — 

“ Will be found always to contain in them a confusion 
of (what the schoolmen would have called) objectivety 
with subjectivety; in plain English, the impression of a 
thing as it exists in itself and extrinsically, with the idea 
which the mind abstracts from the impression,” 
and defines farther that — 

“A bull consists in a mental juxtaposition of incon- 
gruous ideas, with the sensation, but without the sense, 





of connexion,” 





to have stood in the wood of Sutton. Searcely | W. 
anything is known at present of its antecedent Adopting this explanation, which appears as satis- e 
history. Its dimensions are, interior thirty feet | factory as any yet given, our own experience both pe 
two inches by eighteen feet ten inches. An old | from reading and conversation will hardly allow _— 
oak pulpit stands in one corner; and on the in- | us to dissent from the Quarterly Reviewer, who, and 
side of the back is carved the following name, pro- | in a notice of Miss Edgeworth’s Essay on Irish quo 
fession, and date: “ Richard Atkis, Scholemaster, | Bulls (vol. ii. p. 281.), coincides with that de- _ 
1582.” This is an exact transcript. He was the | lightful writer as to the gross injustice of the 
earliest third master of the Royal Free Grammar | exclusive attribution of these phraseological pe- I 
School founded by Edward VI., and enlarged | culiarities to the natives of the country of which " 
by Queen Elizabeth, in Shrewsbury. He was | she was so distinguished an ornament. ‘That the aie 
appointed third master in 1562, and died July 30, | soil, however, of the Irish intellect does afford u 
1587. He was undoubtedly rector of the church | more congenial pasture for the animal than is to me, 
when the pulpit was erected. The width of the | be found elsewhere, I am not prepared to deny; prs 
windows (except the one over the entrance, which | but do believe that the genuine thoroughbred . 
is of the ordinary kind) is six inches. There is an | bull is far more rarely found in less favoured A co 
old font, very plain in its character. The floor of | climes. Mere blunders, however, are plentiful does 
the church is of red brick. The accommodation | enough everywhere; and as an appropriate in- howe 
consists of three pews, and eleven forms or benches. | stance, perhaps that of the honest lowland farmer, “Pp 
The parish only contains five houses; four farm- | though well known, may here bear repetition, w ho, being 
houses, and one house adjoining a mill. The | having purchased a copy of Miss Edgeworth’s —Ru 
average attendance is from ten to twenty persons, | Essay, pronounced her “A puir silly body to Ar 
and in bad weather it is sometimes as few as five. | write a book on bulls, and no ane word o’ horned ing | 
Small as this church is, there is more room than | cattle in it a’, forby the bit beastie (the vignette) capit 
the inhabitants require. ‘The tithes of Sutton | at the beginning.” a 
a¥( 
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Swift is a singularly clear writer, but instances 
may be cited to show that he has not escaped the 
national peculiarity; such, for example, as his 
emphatic adjuration : 

* Therefore, I do most earnestly exhort you as Christ- 
jans, a8 parents, and as lovers of your country, to read 
this paper with the utmost attention, or get it read to you 
by others.” — First Dr upier’s Letter. 

This reminds us of the well-known epitaph, 
English 1 think, — 

“ Reader, if thou canst read,” &c. 
The essence of a bull may be discovered in the 
following remark of Goldsmith, another Irishman, 
who, writing to Johnson, complains : 

“Whenever I write anything, the public make a point 

to know nothing about it.” 
Writers of the class to which Mr. Gilfillan be- 
longs, “ ipsis Hibernis Hiberniores,” afford many 
an instance in proof of the truth of Miss Edge- 
worth’s position. To take an illustration from 
the “ horticultural” pages of this author : 

“He must have seen in a blaze of blinding light, the 

vanity and evil, the folly and madness of the worldly or 
selfish, and the grandeur and truth of the disinterested 
and Christian life.” — Bards of the Bible, p. 222. 
We may ask this “splendid” writer to describe 
the process of seeing by means of that which de- 
stroys the visual faculty : this may be pronounced 
a genuine bull. 

Mr. Cunningham, for whose most interesting 
notes to Johnson’s Lives of the Poets we cannot 
be too grateful, pronounces his author 

“The most distinguished of his cotemporaries.” 
Preface, p. ¥. 
We might ask how the Doctor could be his own 
cotemporary; but Mr. Cunningham doubtless 
used this phrase, as a figure of speech, advisedly, 
and will defend himself with Milton's often 
quoted — 

“ Adam, the goodliest man of men since born 

His sons, — the fairest of her daughters, Eve.” 
Paradise Lost. 

I notice a growing misuse of the logical term 
“correlative,” it being often employed as synony- 
mous with “correspondent.” Thus: 

“Ifa pictorial correlative must be found for Waller, let 
him pair off with M. Petitot, the famous miniaturist in 
enamel.” — Bentley's Miscellany, Jan. 1855. 

A corruption of this kind in periodical literature 
does not excite surprise; I did not expect it, 
however, from a “ graduate :” 

“ Pediment and spire are precisely correlative terms, 
being each the crowning feature in ecclesiastical edifices.” 
— Ruskin’s Lectures, 1854, p. 52. 

An agreeable lady-writer gives us the follow- 
ing extraordinary description of the Russian 
capital : 


“” 


The real and peculiar magnificence of St. Petersburg 
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consists in thus s tiling, appare ntly upon the bosom of the 
ocean, into a@ city of palaces.” — Sedgw ick’s Lette rs from 
the Baltic. 

This is a landslip with a vengeance! Warren, 
again, is an extremely careless writer. Hear his 
description of a cigar of Brobdignagian dimensions, 
and jointed, I suppose, like a flute, for convenience 
of carriag 3: 





“ The astonished Yahoo, smoking, as well as he could, 
a cigar, with whieh he had filled all his pockets !”—Ten 
Thousand a- Year, ch. xiii. 

Sir Walter Scott perpetrates a curious blunder 
in one of his novels in making certain of his cha- 
racters behold a sunset over the waters of a sea- 
port, I think Montrose, situated on the eastern 
coast of Scotland. Godwin, too, in his Caleb 

Williams ; or Things as they are, by the prolonged 
detention of his hero in prison, evidently regards 
Habeas Corpus as a thing that is not. 

The following passage from Dr. Latham’s En- 
glish Language seems to me to require some ex- 
planation; speaking of the genitive or possessive 
case, he says, — 

“In the plural number, however, it is rare; so rare, 
indeed, that whenever the plural ends in s (as it always 
does ), there is no genitive.” — P. 217. 

Some of the finest blunders that have been 
perpetrated are to be found in necrological and 
epitaphic records; in a recent obituary of some 
“oldest inhabitant,” it was stated that the de- 
funct had “ continued to walk to church for the 
last ten years without intermission.” 

The anachronisms and other errors of painters 
form an amusing chapter in every compilation on 
the fine arts; [ have seen an engraving after 
Morland, in which a plentiful crop of apples is 
being gathered from the oak tree, in painting 
which that inimitable and truly English artist was 


facile princeps ; and when Hogarth, in his plate of 


“ Morning,” represents an old lady proceeding to 
her matutinal devotions, he indicates the earliness 
of the hour by making the hands of the clock 
point to seven minutes past five, an hour at which, 
on a winter morning, 1t would be impossible to 
discern either clock or lady. 

I might multiply instances, but as they occur 
in the reading of every one, it would be a blunder 
to increase the present list, which itself may not 
escape the imputation. Wiruiam Barns, 


Birmingham. 





A POSSIBLE TEST OF AUTHORSHIP. 

The law of average, as it may be called, is one 
which has not been much studied until our own 
day: nor has it yet been applied to all the sub- 
jects which it is capable of illustrating. However 
uncertain the individual cases may severally be, 
one set of a thousand will generally bear a con- 
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siderable resemblance to another; still more one 
set of ten thousand to another set ; and so on. 

The manner in which I imagine that the truth 
of asserted authorship might probably be tested, 
and which I am confident will one day be carried 
into practice, will bear, and perhaps require, a 
few preliminary illustrations for those who are not 
accustomed to “that elaborate delusion” — the 
theory of probabilities. 

According to the predictions of this delusion, 
if a halfpenny be tossed until head arrives, which 
may happen at the first toss, or may be deferred 


until the hundredth —and if a large number of 


trials be made, each trial consisting of tosses re- 
peated until head arrives—the result will be as 
follows. About one half of the trials will end at 
the first toss; about one-fvurth at the second; 
about one-eighth at the third ; and so on. 

Buffon made 2048 trials, and registered the 
results. A pupil of mine repeated the experi- 
ment; and I put the two side by side in my 
Formal Logic. Since that publication, twe gen- 
tlemen have tried it again, and have communi- 
cated with me. I now publish the four results 
in the columns B, H, P, A; the first column being 
the prediction made by the delusion: 

















ito] B | ft | an 
| a a 
| a | 102 | 1 1048 | 1017 | 1039 
i 2] 612 | 507 | 547 480 
3 256 | 29148 | 235 267 
4 128 | 99 118 126 
| 5 | 64 | 71 | 72 67 | 
6 | 32 38 32 33 
7 | 16 | 17 10 19 
5 | 8 | 9 9 10 
| 9 4 | 5 | 3 8 
| wo | 2 | 3] 2 4 | 
11 1 | l 1 0 
Be f. | Oo | 1 0 | 
{| 13 |. | 0 | 0 0 
met ke. 1 | 0 o | 
i 15 4 0 | 0 o | 
| 16 | 1} 1 0 
| Re eed } 
| | 2048 2048 2048 | 2048 | 2048 


Any one of the lines, say 9, may be explained 
as follows :—Out of 2048 trials, the most probable 
prediction is that, in fowr of them, head shall not 
appear till the ninth toss. Buffon found siz, H. 
found five, P. and A. both found three. Of the 
44 cases in the first eleven lines, 5 are according 
to prediction, 17 below, and 22 above. 

The tendency towards agreement which is so 
perceptible in the preceding lines, is distinctly seen 
in the phenomena of the physical and even of the 
moral order of things. Even in such a case as the 
tendency to commit murder, a nation shows that 
its circumstances produce a tolerably steady aver- 
age from year to year. The numbers of murders 
brought to justice in France in the six years 
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1826-31 were 241, 234, 227, 231, 207, 266; the 
year following an armed revolution showing a 
perceptible increase. Of these the largest sepa- 
rate lots were perpetrated with knives and with 
fire-arms. For each 10 murders committed with 
knives there were, roughly, committed with fire- 
arms, 14, 16, 18, 13, 13, 26, in the six years ; the 
effect of the revolution being again very distinctly 
marked. 

When the habits of a single individual are in 
question, and in a matter which can be submitted 
to tens of thousands of trials, it will certainly be 
found that very slight differences of average are 
sufficient to mark the difference between different 
individuals. And of all easy tests, perhaps the 
easiest is the average number of letters in his word. 
There is no doubt that some writers have 2 natural 
preference for longer words than others. If the 
law which has never failed elsewhere should hold 
true here, we are to expect that if, upon one ten 
thousand of consecutive words taken from each 
author, Johnson should show, one word with 
another, a quarter of a letter per word more than 
Addison, the same result, or one very near it, 
would occur in another ten thousand taken from 
each writer. A writing attributed, but falsely, 
to an author, might possibly be detected by its 
average word exhibiting such a difference from 
that of the indubitable writings, as never appears 
between those undoubted writings themselves. 

I should expect that experiment would establish 
the following results: —1. That the difference be- 
tween the average word of any one writer and 
any other, in the same language, is but a fraction, 
perhaps rather a small fraction, of a letter. 2. That 
this small fraction of difference would be well esta- 
blished, between any two given writers, by re- 
peated comparisons of large masses of their words. 
3. That the difference established by comparing 
the same writer at different ages, or on two differ- 
ent subjects, would be trifling compared with that 
existing between different writers: provided al- 
ways that the two subjects did not differ by one 
of them requiring very large importations of tech- 
nical or foreign words, as compared with the other. 

It must be observed, that no amount of agree- 
ment would absolutely establish sameness of au- 
thorship, though it might lend an additional pre- 
sumption in disputed cases. For different writers 
may be of very nearly the same average. ut, if 
my conjectures be correct, a sufficient want of 
agreement might wholly upset the supposition of 
common authorship, by showing a difference such 
as is never found between two undisputed writings 
of the same author. 

An experiment on a sufficient scale would in- 
volve some trouble and expense: but that, as 
faith in the law of averages increases, such an ex- 
periment will be made, I feel very certain. 

A. De Moreax. 
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POPULAR AIRS. 


The hundreds of “ weasels” on the barrel or- 
gans have “ popped” so often that at last, thank 
woodness, the *y are pop ping r off one by one, Nearly 
all the “ V illikins ” too are quietly laid beside their 
“Dinahs”; nearly all the “Boys” that have 
“cheered” are “ Far upon the sea,” or have gone 
where they tried to persuade every one else to go, 
“To the west, to the west,” with “ Peggy in her 
low back’d car.” The “ Red, White, and Blue,” 
after being ground up together long and so 
distressingly, are becoming “purple” in the dis- 
tance; and from the ‘ashes of them all lady 
“Minnie” is rising, to be, alas! blown, ground, 
and scraped to death in her turn. 

Now, besides the impressions lately made upon 
the sense of hearing by the above, I can distinctly 
remember when I was continually informed that 
the “ Ivy green was a rare old plant,” or painfully 
reminded of the existence of such individuals as 
“Rory o’ More,” “ Mary Blane,” “ Lucy Neal,” and 
“ Jeanette and Jeanot.” I have a vivid recollec- 
tion also of its being requested by many an organ 
grinder that [I would particularly “ remember 
him,” or asked if I should at some future indefinite 
period “ Love him then as now ;” which I firmly 
believe 1 do;— informed that “ He dreamt he 
dwelt in marble halls,” or that “we might be 
happy yet ” at one time, and that “ He was afloat” 
or preferred “Life on the ocean wave” at 
auother,—personal matters which could not by any 
possibility interest me ;—and more recently I have 
been reminded at every turn, that the “ Good 
time was coming,” and of there having once been 
such a “party” as a certain “Cavalier” who, 
from the information to be 
beautiful couplet — 

“ He raised his eye 

To the lattice high ” — 

Iconclude must have carried on his amours in 
the days of — perhaps was a relation of Poly- 
phemus. All kinds of inanimate objects have 
been used to instil all kinds of morals into my 
mind, from “Old arm chairs” to “ Shells of 
Ocean ;” “ Woodmen have even been implored 
to spare trees” fur my especial edification. At 
one moment I've been warned “ not to love any- 
body,” and the next persuaded to “Love on,” 
and in both cases informed that my peace and 
happiness depended on following the advice given, 
In fact, I believe that through the instrume ntality 
and organic remains of various Italians, I’ve 
been requested to do m: any things I should never 
otherwise have thought of, and informed gratuit- 
ously on many points I am sure I should never 
otherwise have inquired into. 

Now, I shall be glad to be able to set down the 
dates at which I have received all the above in- 
formation and advice, or in other words the dates 
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gathered from the | 


at which the above airs 


were the “rage,” and 
also the titles, d ates, and names of the composers 
of any others whose popul: ity has been ground 
or scraped out within the memory of your corre- 
spondents, so as to enable me to place them in 
consecutive order, R. W. Hacxwoop. 





Minar Notes. 


— The 
: allusion 


“ Place never mentioned to ears polite.” 
earliest notice of this very characteristic 
of a court divine in an irrelig 


occurs in Tom Brown's Works 





gious Cc ngregatic h 


(quoted in Cham- 





bers's Cyclopedia of English Literature, vol. i. 
P 530.): 

“ What a fine thin 0 be well mannered upon oc- 
easion! In the re “c harles II,, a certain wortlry 
divine at Whitehall thus addressed himself to the audi- 


tory at the conclusion of his sermon: ‘In short, if vou 
don’t live up to the precepts of the G« spel, but abandon 
yoursely s to your irregular appe , You must expect 
to receive your reward in a « * which “tis not 
geod mans ers to mention here.’’ nics, 





Mackenziz Watcort, M.A. 

Tennyson and his “ Baby.’ — As far as I am 
aware, ‘Tennyson's use of the word baby as an 
adjective has not hitherto been noticed in print; 
and the subject appears to me to be worthy of a 





note. Of * Lilian” he says: 
S . the lightning lauchters dimple 
» baby roses in her cheeks,” 
Of “ Eleanore” he says: 
ad a ‘ there is nothing here, 


Which, fron m the outward to the inward brow ght, 
Moulded thy baby thought.” 


*The Talking Oak” 
“ From whe 
A baby-germ.” 
In “ Locksley Hall” 
“ Baby lips will laugh me 
thee rest. 
Baby fingers, wax 
ther’s breast.” 
“The baby sleep,” an expression beautifully in- 
troduced into The Gardener's Daughter, had been 
before used by Shelley, in the opening to his Queen 
Mab (34th line). 
Tennyson's partiality for babies peeps out in 
various ways; from his mention of — 


says: 


sce she can 


amboll’d 


d on the greens, 


] 


we have: 


down; my latest rival brings 


en touches, press me from the mo- 


“ ‘ my little blossom, 
My babe, % my sweet Aglaia, my one child; 


To— 
“ the sweetest little maid 
That. ever crow’d for kisses!” 


And those babies in The Princess, who — 


aah ° . roll‘d about 
Like tumbled fruit in grass.” 
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And, of his experience of babies, ther: is a line in 
the Walking to the Mail, that speaks volumes : 
* As ruthl 


What othe pe vets have used the word baby as 
, “me a familiar ex- 


33 as a baby with a worm.” 


a DOY ” is 


an adjective 
pression. $Lerrick spe ks of the “dabies of the 
eyes,” l id of lov ‘Ts ho —_ 

‘ Eaca make babies in each others’ eves,” — 


an idea much appropriated by subsequent love- 
poets. Cowley (Davideis) uses the word infant 
lj ive! 

r tender voic 


“ snfaunt winds their 


s try.” 
Curupert Bepe, B.A. 
; S. M‘Intire, of 





A Wh p que rly for 
the United States army, advertises, in the Fran- 
» Herald, a lady's riding whip that he found in 
a sturgeon, weighing seventy-five to one hundred 
pounds, which he had caught at Benecia. The whip 
is 21! inches long, and silver mounted. Ww. W. 
Malta 
Russia and Turkey. —The following, copied 
from Tur fort, vol. i. p. 28., may seem to you 


le for insertion in your valuable “ N. & Q 
irs, Turco- Russian 


imus then prevail- 


avail ib 
with refere to 
, 


or otherwise, as showin 


existing afl 


1 
7 the al 


nce 


ing, even so early as the time of the foregoing 
writer (A.p. 1676) 

« J'ai oublié de dire que nous avions logé & Brices, chez 
un viewx Papas, fort zélé pour son rite, et d’une ignorance 
pitoyabl Il vonlut nous persuader en mauvais langage 
italien qu'il avoit une ancienne prophétie écrite sur les 
murail lu labyrinthe, laquelle marquoit que le Czar de 





bientat se rendre maitre de I’Empire 


Musevvie devoit 








Othoman, et délivrer les Grees de l’esc! re des Turcs; 
qu'il ivenoit encore que du temps ¢ » de Candie 
un Gree avoit assiré le Vizir Cuperli qu'il prendroit la 
place suivant une autre prophétie de ce méme labyrinthe. 
Ces bonnes gens prenr pour des propheties les carac- 

les étrangers barbouillent les murailles de ce 


teres d 
lieu.” 

H. M. 
“ The Lungs of London.”—The Parks have long 
been called this name, which seems to have 
originated with Mr. Windham. In debate in 
the House of Commons on June 30, 1808, respect- 
ing certain encroachments upon Hyde Park, Mr. 
Windham said, that Hyde Park was “the lungs 
of London.” Free and fresh air was like cham- 
pagne to the vulgar, as they seldom tasted it. 
(Examiner, 1808, p. 426.) F. 


oy 


A Mother of Twelve Years of Age. — The cen- 
sus-taker found a woman in Macedon, New York, 
twenty-three years old, mother of four children : 
the eldest of whom is twelve years, the next eight, 
third three, last one. The eldest was, of course, 
born when the mother was twelve years old. 

W. W. 

Malta. 
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Querics. 


MURAT—AND WHICH IS THE TRUE story? 


The task of reconciling th 3 discrepanci 
tween cotemporaneous historians has fix “a iently 
been attended with considerable difficul and 
ingenious theories have been soupens led 
to account for contradictions between positive 
eye-witnesses of a fact. The subjoined eXtracts 
a very remark thie exampl *. 
distinguished officers of the grande armé 
been more frequently the subject of descrip. 
tion than Murat. That unfortunate hero, at least, 
did not seek to hide his light under a bushel : and 
we should imagine that the whole French army 
must have been well acquainted with his demeg. 
nour and habits in action. Lamartine profe 
his own account, as communicated by his 


s be. 


various 


are Probably, of all 
» hone 


the 
has 


s3es to 


vive 


friend and minister. Mr. Beamish quotes the 
words of his emperor, commander, and brother. 
in-law. How are we to reconcile the two ? There 


are probably oflicers still living who have charged 
with him, and could settle the point. 
Lamartine, in describing him, says he always 
wore a short broad Roman sword, with a 1 
of-pearl handle, decorated with the portraits of his 
wife and children: certainly not the weapon a 
cavalry officer would select to do great execution. 
And he moreover adds, that he never drew it but 
once to encourage his escort to full on a hostik 


mn thers 


squadron. 
“*¢ Murat,’ said Napoleon, ‘was a most singular cha- 
racter Murat 
combat, and returned with his drippir 
had slain.’” — From the notice 


blood of those he 
Uses and Application of Cavalry in War, by N. L. 
& p- 919, 


mish,” Atheneum, No. 145 
au Comte de Morburg, ami et 


“ Il disait 
nistre Ma consolation la plus douce quand j 
sur ma vie de soldat, de général et de roi, c'est « 
jamais vu tomber | homme mort de ma 1 


was engaged 1 sing 





svery day 
sabre 
fa“ It 

bea- 


son son mi- 





un seu 


n’est pas impossible, sans doute, que dans tant di 


& fond, ot je lancais mon cheval A la téte dé 
quelques coups de pistolets tirés au hasard : 


S$ escaurons, 


tué un ennemi, mais je n’en ai rien su. . . . Si un! 
était mort devant moi et de ma main, cette imag 

serait restée toujours présente et me poursuivrait jusqu’a 
tombeau.”’— Lamartine, J/ist. de la Restauration, vol. il. 


p. 508. 





Minor Querics. 


Chevalier John Taylor. — This person, who was 
oculist to George IIL., and published his life in 
1761, was a native of Norwich, and says he was 
educated in this university. He died before Sep- 
tember 17, 1787. I am desirous of ascertaining 
the exact date of his death. As to him, see “ Life 
of James Ware,” in Pettigrew’s Medical Bio 
graphy ; Gentleman's Magazine, vol. xxxi. p. 226, 
vol. li, p. 356.; Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, 








ing 
lea 
like 
shor 


obli; 

















life m 
he was 
re Sep- 
rtaining 
e Life 
al Bio- 
p. 226, 
necdules, 
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vol. ii. p. 383., vol. vii. pp. 400, 401. 410., vol. ix. 
p- 696. ; Boswell’s Life of Johnsen (edit. Croker), 
vol. vii. p. 264. What Dr. Johnson says of the 
Chevalier’s extreme ignorance renders the latter's 
statement, that he had had an academical edu- 


cation, rather doubtful, and any elucidation of 


that point will be acceptable. C. H. Cooper. 


Cambridge. 


“ Heemskirhe’s Voyage.’ —In what collection is 
the Voyage of Heemskirke, a Dutch navigator, to 
be found ? 


Grants from Queen Elizabeth.— An ancestor of 
mine had a grant of land assigned to him by 
Queen Elizabeth; but during the troublous times 
of King Charles it was, I believe, seized, and no 
longer remained in our family. I shall feel par- 
ticularly obliged if you can inform me where I 
can find (in what oflice in London) the copy of 
this regal grant? I should mention that it was 
at one of the Cinque Ports that the land was 
given. Could the Trinity House or the Woods 
and Forests assist me in my research ? 

CENTURION. 

The Athenzum., 

History of the Post Office. —What book, or 
books, should I consult in order to obtain an ac- 
quaintance with the history of postal communi- 
cations at various periods in this country ? 

H. T. G. 

Hull, 


Coote Family. — John Coote, bookseller and 
farce-writer, in Paternoster Row (vide Nichols’s 
Lit. Aneed., vol. iii. p. 719.), was born at Horsham, 
in Sussex ; and died at Pentonville, Oct. 20, 1808. 
He is styled * cousin” by Gen. Sir Eyre Coote, 
K.B., in a letter from the latter; and of his two 
sons, Charles Coote, D.C.L., the elder, had Dean 
Coote for his godfather; and John Eyre Coote, 
the younger, had Sir J. Eyre Coote for his god- 
father. I wish, if possible, to trace the cousinship 
between the bookseller and the general; and 
should be glad of any information which might 
show the connexion of this branch with the Castle 
Coote family. H. T. G. 

Hull. 


Ancient Cements. — Can any of your readers 
refer me to passages in ancient or modern au- 
thors, illustrating the composition or the use of 
mortar, cement, &c., in building ? 

Rosert J. ALLEN. 

Priory, Croydon. 

_ Old Deeds. — Ihave a quantity of these, reach- 
ing from about 1604 to 1764. They are of no 
legal value; but I, and perhaps others, would 





like to know if such things are of any value, and 
should be preserved. 
oblige. 
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Old English Proverbs. — What do the follow- 
ing proverbs mean? They are from Camden's 
Remains : 

1, “ An inch breaketh no square.” 

2. “A fair pawn never shamed his master. 
* quoth Bolton.” 


th 


3. “* Bate me an ace, 


} ” 
“i man, 


nble, when the horse and mare 


to the sea, nor service to the 


M. 

“ The Four Alls.” — A public-house at Ham- 
mersmith is called “The Four Alls.” What is 
the answer to this riddle ? CENTURION. 





“ Men of Grecia, heirs of glory.” —Who was 
the author of the often-quoted lines, — 


* Men of Greecia, hei s of glory! 
Heroes of iwritten story! 
Nurslings of one mighty mother,” &c, ? 


S. C. L. 


and in what poem do they occur ? 
Oxford. 


Peerages in Female Line.—Can you inform me 
how I can ascertain which British peerages descend 
to female issue? Is there any work containing 
such a list, or copies of the original patents ? 

Donec. 

“ Lewis and Kotska.” by Father Serrao.—The 
following extract is from a book, entitled A brief 
Narrative of a Visit to Portugal by an English 
Merchant, London, 1731. By printing it, or so 
much as may enable any of your readers who can, 
to tell me whether the tragedy is known, and who 
the famous Father Serrao was, you will much 
oblige me. 

“Every body was talking of a play called Lewis and 
Kotska, written in Latin by the famous Father Serrao, a 
Jesuit, which had been acted before the court, and was to 
be seen in the outbuildings of the monastery in the Rua 
de Romaa. It was verv showv, and the dresses very fine. 
The actors were a mixture of monks, students, and some 
from the theatre. They spoke in Latin; but when they 
did not know their parts, they made it out in Portuguese, 
I did not very well understand the mixture. In one 
scene, where Lewis was praying to an image of the 
Virgin, it told him to take care of himself and follow up 
his luck. In another, the Devil, disguised as a dog, at- 
tacked a young woman in bed. The young man invoked 
the Virgin, the Devil, the Stvgian Virgins, the Furies, 
who could not help him. He had the worst till the end, 
when he had made out so strong a case that Divine jus- 
tice could not deny his claim, and the angel with the 
flaming sword could only keep bim at bay; but St. Igna- 
tius coming in, took the sword and drove him round the 
stage, howling and declaring that he had done nothing. The 
audience were in raptures. I was told that this nonsense 
was not in the original, which is well written. I tried to 
get one at the booksellers, but all were sold; and though 
more were said to be printing, none were ready when I 


left.” 
E. H. M. 


Hastings. 
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Sir John Call.— Where is to be found a grant 
made by Charles II. to Sir John Call of certain 
manors in the neighbourhood of Southampton? 
Also, are any particulars known of the death of 
Philip Call of Southampton, nephew of Sir John 
Call, who died in 1759 ? J. YEOWELL. 


Painting by Schut.— TI have a painting by Cor- 
nelius Schut of St. Nicolas appearing to Con- 
stantine. It has been fine engraved by J. 
Witdoeck soon after it was painted. I have an 
idea, however, that Schut painted a larger picture 
than mine of the same subject, and, if so, it was 
presented “ ecclesie parochiali de Willebroeck.” 
Could any of your correspondents inform me 
whether this is the case ? J.C. J. 








Etiolated. —What is the derivation of this word, 
applied to the state of health of such as lead a con- | 
fined and sedentary life ? P. J. F. Gantitton. 


Cortez Telfair. — Who was this person, on 
whose tablet in Kensington Church it is stated he 
was “celebrated for his lite rary attainments.” He 
died April 23, 1816. Faulkner says nothing of 
him at all, and the Gentleman's Magazine merely 
that he was of Margate, and died in Piccadilly. 
The family for some years resided at Knights- 
bridge, and were high in repute there, and | wish 
to learn something of him.* H. G. D. 

Knightsbridge. 


Oratorio of David and Saul. —TI should be 
obliged if you could tell me whether the Rev. 
Mr. Henley ever published an oratorio of David 
playing betore Saul ? J.C. J. 


Work on Blazon. — Sicily Herald, one of the 
oldest writers of blazon, who lived in the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century, in his book en- 
titled Le Blazon des Couleurs, published between 
1483 and 1498, has, amongst the arms attributed 
to kings, “ Le Roy de Hyrlande,” being the 
figure of a king sitting and holding with both his 
hands a “ fleur-de-lis.” Can any of your readers 
and correspondents give the title and date of this 
work in full, or say where a copy is to be seen, 
whether published in 8vo, or 4to. G. 


Hlinar Queries with Answers. 


Lawes's MS. Music. — A very interesting ori- 
ginal MS., an autograph of Henry Lawes, has 
come into my possession. It contains “ Psalms 
for Three Voices,” thirty in number; after which | 
are a number of elegies written on the death of | 
Wm. Lawes, by the composers of the day, viz. 


aschhincalons 








ra Cortez Telfair edited The Town and Country Spell- 
ing- B %0k, Svo., Edinb. 1775. | 
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H. Lawes (which is headed “ A Pastoral Elegye, 
to the Memory of my dear Brother Wm. Lawes”), 
Dr. Wilson, T: ylor, John Cob, Captain Fost rT, 
Simon Ive, J. Jinkins, J. Hilton. After this are 
about thirty more psalms and anthems of H. Lawes 


and one elegy of Wm. Lawes. Have either of 


these psalms or elegies been published ? The 
book formerly belonged to a Dr. Rob. Cony. 
J.C. J. 
[This work has been printed in three single parts, en- 
titled “Choice Psalmes put into Musick for three V; 
the most of which may properly enough be sung by an 
three, with a thorough base. Composed by Henry and 
William Lawes, Brothers, and Serv sate to His Maje 
With divers Elegies, set in Musick by sev’rall fi 
upon the death of William Lawes. And at the end 
thorough base are added nine Canons of three and four 
voices, made by William Lawes. London, 4to., 1648.” 


Captain William Baillie. —I should feel obliged 
to any of your correspondents for some notices of 
Capt. William Baillie, the eminent amateur ’ 
and his works. Bryan's Dictionary contains honour. 
able mention of him, and enumerates about 
of his chief engravings, the whole being stated to 
be about a hundred. Bryan says he was b 
[reland about the year 1736, but I am not aware 
of the date of his death. He was captain of tl 
17th Regiment of Dragoons in 1753, 
on one of his plates in 1793 “ Commissioner 
Stamps.” Are there any more particular accounts 
of the artist, and more complete list of his engrar- 
ings? His magnum opus was the restoration 
Rembrandt’s worn-out plate of “Christ lh 
the Sick,” called “the hundred guilder print ;” 
would be interesting to know the history of that 
plate coming into his possession. 

Det. anp Sccrrt. 





and is styl i 


[Capt. William Baillie was born at Kilbride, co. ( 
low, on June 5, 1723. He was educated in Dublin under 
Dr. Sheridan, and at the age of eighteen sent to L 
tor the purpose of studying the law, and with that 
entered himself of the Middle Temple. He, however, 
expressed a wish to enter the army, and accepted a 
mission as the senior ensign in Harry Pulteney’s, or t 
13th Regiment of Foot, and was at the battle of Cullo 
under the Duke of Cumberland, and in several engage- 
ments in Germany with the Marquis of Granby. 
1755-6, when the dlst Regiment was raised, he obt 
a company, and was with the regiment as captain ot th 
Grenadiers and paymaster at the battle of Minden, u 
Prince Ferdinand. Some time after this he ex 
into the 17th Light Dragoons, in which he cont 
some years; but, his health failing him, he was allo 
sell his commission, and appointed a Commissioner of U 
Stamp Duties, in which situation he continued for twenty- 





five years, and retired with a pension. He died at L 
Green, Paddington, Dec. 22, 1810, in his eig -eighth 
year. The etching by Rembrandt, restored by the Cap- 


tain, was found among some ok t col pper. pee th Somer- 
set-House Gazette, vol. i. p. 300. J 


Joannes Magirus.—Who was Joannes Magirus: 
Where can I find information respecting him? I 
have Physiologie Peripatetice, libri sex, by him, 
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ublished at Frankfort, 1608, 
Ie had been “ Professor Physiologiw in celeber- 
rima Academia Marpurgensi.” B. H. C. 

fJoannes Magirus was born at Fritzlar, and studied at 
Padua. In 1585 he was made Doctor of Medicine at 
Marburg, and became professor of physic there in 1591. 
He died August 22, 1596. A list of his works is given in 
Jécher, Gelehrten- Lexicon, Supplement, vol. iv. p. 369. ] 





Last Prior of Dunmow.— Who was the last 
prior of Dunmow, and where shall I find an ac- 
count of him ? A. 


TD 


Stevens, in his Supplement to the Monasticon Angli- 
canum, Vol. ii. p. 110., has given the following notice of 
the last prior: 
Shether), the sub-prior of this house, was elected prior 
Dec. 11, 1518 ( Fitz-James, 130.), and is the last prior of 
Dunmow that I find in the London registry, and very 
likely continued so till the house was suppressed, 27 


Henry VIII.”} 


Nathaniel Ball. — Who was Nathaniel Ball of 
Chelmsford, who wrote in Latin hexameters the 
Recte vivendi ratio, 1754? Ue calls it a trans- 
lation from the English. Query, Of what work? 

B. H. C. 

[This is a translation of The Economy of Human Life. 
Nathaniel Ball was instituted to the rectory of Wisley, in 
Surrey, Nov. 13, 1762, on the presentation of Richard 
Lord Onslow, and was also assistant preacher at Berwick 
and King Street Chapel, St. James. He died in 1766, 
See Watt’s Bibliotheca for a list of his works. ] 


Replies. 
“ GESTA ROMANORUM.” 
(Vol. xii., p. 144.) 


In reply to the inquiry of G. R., I beg to say 
that he will find, in a note at p. iii. of my Intro- 
duction to the Old English Gesta, notice taken of 
the passage in the Diulugus Creaturarum morali- 
satus, and an opinion expressed, “that the work 
thus referred to in dial. 68. is certainly not the 
Gesta but the Chronicle of Helinand (misprinted 
Helimandus by Griisse), which is a second time 
quoted by the same title in dial. 64.” Helinand 
was a monk of the Cistercian Order in the monas- 
tery of Froidmont, diocese of Beauvois, and wrote 
not only Latin sermons and other pieces, but also 
poems in the vernacular dialect. He is stated by 
some to have died in 1223, and by others in 1227, 
His Universal Chronicle, from the Creation to 
A.D. 1204, is his best known work ; and the latter 
part of it, containing books 44—49, from a.p. 634 
to a.p. 1204, was published by Bertrand Tissier in 
tom. vii. of the Bibliotheca Patrum Cisterciensium, 
1660-4. The original manuscript of the work 
was deposited at Froidmont, and is said to have 
been lost, so that of the early portion of this Chro- 
nicle no copies are known to exist, except a tran- 
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He was then dead. | 


“Geoffrey Shetler (Dugdale calls him | 
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script of the first sixteen books, in the Cottonian 
MS., Claudius, B. 1x., extending from the Creation 
to the reign of Darius Nothus. As to the pro- 
bable author of the original Latin Gesta Roma- 
norum (as distinguished from the later compilation 
made in England), the writer who seems to have 
the best claim is Pierre Bercheur, prior of the 
Benedictine convent of St. Eloi at Paris, who died 
in 1362. The evidence on this head may be found 
in my Introduction to the English Gesta. 

F. Mappen. 


CHARACTERS OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, THE LOW 
COUNTRIES, AND SCOTLAND. 


(Vol. xi., p. 44.) 


Mr. Bartes’s communication has directed my 
attention to a 32mo. volume (not 12mo., at least 
my copy is not) which has been for some years 
on my shelves, and which contains the following 
tracts : 

1, “A Character of England, as it was lately presented 
in a Letter toa Noble Man of France. With Reflections 
upon Gallus Castratus. The Third Edition. London: 
printed for John Crooke, and are to be sold at the Ship 
in St. Paul's Churchyard, 1659.” 

This tract occupies sixty-six pages, besides 
seventeen pages prefixed, and entitled “ A Letter 
in Vindication of this Character, against the sordid 
Reproaches of Gallus Castratus ;” and four pages 
addressed “'To the Reader.” 

2. “A Character of France. To which is added, Gallus 
Castratus; or, An Answer to a late Slanderous Pamphlet 
called The Character of F ‘ngland : 

‘Si talia nefanda et facinora quis non 
Democritus ? ’ 
London: printed for Nath. Brooke, at the Angel in Corn- 
hill, 1659.” 

After five pages addressed “To the Impartial 
Reader,” one page is occupied with the following 
notice: 

“ Reader, Be pleased to take notice that there is now 
in the Press almost finished, a Book intituled England's 
Worthies, select lives of the most eminent Persons of the 
three Nations, yn Constantine the Great to the death of 
the late Protector, Oliver Cromicell.” 





The “Character of France” occupies forty-five 
pages, and the “ Gallus Castratus,” thirty-eight ; 
each being separately paged, and each having a 
separate title. On the back of the title-page of 
the latter is the following: 

“ To the Illustrious Starres of Glory, the Incomparable 
Beauties of the English Nation. These with a Deep 
Humility.” 

3. “A Brief Character of the Low Countries under the 
States. Being Three Weeks’ Observation of the Vices 
and Vertues of the Inhabitants. ‘Non seria semper.’ 
London: printed for H.S., and are to be sold by Rich. 
Lowndes, at the White Lion in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
neer the little North door, 1659.” 
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This tract contains one hundred pages, preceded 
by four pages addressed “ To the Reader.” 

4. “A Perf 
of Scotland. 

Your co 
satirical work by Owen Felltham.’ 
were the others writte 

Che “ Description of Scotland” occupies but 


t Des ription of the ce and Country 
London: printed for J. S., 1659.” 
rrespondent speaks of No. 3. as “< 
By whom 


twenty-one pages; and it is so rich a specimen of 


coarse and bitter vituperation, that it deserves a 
niche in ‘ 
literature.” I am sure that no native of the 
* Land o' Cakes” will take offence at its insertion. 
To do so, indeed, would show less sense, and 
more morbid sensitiveness, than we usually ascribe 
to our brethren of the north. 


“ A Perfect Description of Scotland, 

ix v, | must confess it is good for 
those that pos it, and too bad for others to be at the 
charg » conquer it. The aire might be wholesome, but 
for the stinking people that inhabit it. The ground might 
ill, had they wit to m inure it. 

* Their beasts be generally smal, women only excepted, 
of w sort there are none greater in the whole world. 
‘fo wl too, as foul houses, foul 
3, fo nnen, foul dishes and pots, foul trenchers and 
napkins, with which sort we have bin forced to say, as 
the children did with their fowl in the wilderness. They 
have good store of fish too, and good for those that can 








eat raw; but if it come once into their hands, it is 
worse thé if it were three days old. For their butter and 
ch Iw not meddle withall at this time, nor no man 


else at any time that loves his life. 
“ They have great store of deer; but they are so far 





from the place where I have been, that I had rather be 
lieve, t co to disprove it. I confesse, all the deer I 
met withall, was dear lodgin ar horse-meat, and dear 
tobaco and English beer. 


“ As for fruit, for their grandsire Adam's sake, they 
nevei inted any; and for oth rees, had Christ been 
betrayed in this countrey (as doubtlesse he should, had he 
come as a stranger), Judas had sooner found the grace ot 
repentance, then a tree to hang himself on. 

“They have many hills, wherein they say is much 
treasure, but they shew none of it. Nature hath onely 
discovered to them some mines of coal, to shew to what 
end he created them. 

“I see little grasse, but in their pottage. The thistle 
is not given them of nought, for it is the fairest flower in 
their garden. The word hay is heathen Greek unto them; 
neither man nor beast knows what it means. 

“ Corn is reasonable plenty at this time; for since they 
heard of the king’s coming, it hath been as unlawfull for 
the common people to eate wheate, as it was in the old 
uny, but the priests, to eat shew-bread. They 
nuch r his comming, and long fasted for his 
; but in the more plainer sense, that he might fare 
the better, all his followers were welcome, but his guard ; 
for those, they say, are like Pharaoh’s leane kine, and 
threaten dearth wheresoever they come, They could per- 
swade the footmen, that oaten-cakes would make them 
long-winded; and the children of the « happel they have 
bro ight to eat of them, for the maintenance of their vovces. 

* They say our cooks are too sawcy ; and for grooms and 
coachmen, they wish them to give to their horses, no worse 
then they eat themselves ; they commend the brave minds 
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‘N. & G” as one of the “ curiosities of 
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of the pentioners, and the gentlemen of the bed-cham} ver, 
which choose rather to go to taverns then to be aly Avs 
eating of the king’s provision ; they likewise do cx mmend 
the veomen of the buttery and cellar, for their readiness 
and silence, in that they will hear twenty knocks before 
they will answer one. They perswade the trumpetters, 
that fasting is good for men of that quality ; for emptiness 
they say, causes wind, and wind causes a we npet to 
sound weil, 

rhe bringing of heraulds, they say, was a needless 
charge, they all know their pe degrees wel enough ; ind 
the harbengers might have been spared, sithence they 
brought so many beds with them; and of two evils, sing 
the least should be chosen, they wish the beds 
remain with them, and poor harbengers keep thei: 
and do their office, as they return. His hangings they 
desire might likewise be left as reliques, to put them jp 
mind of His Majesty; and they promise to dispense with 
the woolen images; but for those graven images in his 
new beautified chappell, they threaten to pull dk 
after his departure, and to make of them a burnt- 
to appease the indignation they imagined c 
against them in the brest of the Almighty, for sufferin 
such idolatry to enter into their kingdom. The organ, 
think, will find mercy, because (as they say) ther 
affinity between them and the bag-pipes. 

“ The shipper that brought the singing men, with their 
papistical vestments, complains that he hath been much 
troubled with a strange singing in his head, ever s 
they came aboard his ship. For remedy wher 
parson of the parish hath perswaded him to sell 
prophane vessel, and to distribute the money amor 
faithfull _ thren. 

“ For his Majestie’s entertainment, I must ne “ds in 
nuously confess, he was received into the parish fE len. 
burg (for a city I cannot call it) with great shouts of jor 
but no shews of charge for pageants; they hold them 
i l ylatrous things, and not fit to be used in so reformeda 
place ; from the Castle they gave him some pieces of ord- 
nanee, which surely he gave them, since he was King of 
England. And at the entrance of the town, they pre- 
sented him with a golden bason, which was carried before 
him on men’s shoulders to his palace, I think, from 
whence it came. His Majesty was conveyed by the 
younkers of the town, which were some hundred hal- 
berds (dearly shall they rue jt. in regard of the charge), 
to the Cross, and so to the High Church, where the only 
bell they had stood on tip-tee to behold his sweet face; 
where I must entreate you to spare him, for an hour I lost 
him. 

«“ In the mean time to report the speeches of the people, 
concerning his never exampled entertainment, were to 
make his discourse too tedious unto you, as the sermon 
was to those that were constrained to endure it. After 
the preachment, he was conducted by the same halberds 
unto his palace, of which I forbear to speak, because it is 
a place sanctified His divine Majesty, onely I wish it 
had been better walled, for my friends’ sake that w aited 
on him. 

“ Now I will begin briefly to speak of the people, ac- 
cording to their degrees and qualities; for the Lords 
Spiritual, they may well be termed so indeed: for they 
are neither fish nor flesh, but what it shall please their 
earthly god, the king, to make them. Obedience is 
better then sacrifice, and therefore they make a mock at 
martyrdom, saying, That Christ was to dy for them, 
and not they for him. They will rather subscribe thea 
surrender, and rather dispense with smal things then 
trouble themselves with great disputation; they will 
rather acknowledge the king to be their head then want 
wherewith to pamper their bodies. 
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« They have taken great pains and trouble to compass 
their bishopricks, and they will not leave them for a 
trifle; for the deacons, whose defects will not lift them up 
to dignities, all their study is to disgrace them that have 
gotten the least degree above them; and because they 
cannot bishop, they proclaim they never heard of any. 
The Scriptures, sav they, speak of deacons and elders, but 
not a word of bishups. Their discourses are full of de- 
traction; their sermons a thing but railing; and their 


lusions n thin heresies and treasons. For their 





co 
relig 1 thev have, ? on 
and, God willing, T will: 

* Thev Christen without the Cross, ma 
ring, receive 3 
out repentance, and bury without Divine Service: they 
keep no holy days, nor acknowledge any saint but St. 
Andrew, who, they said, got that honour bv presenting 
Christ with an oaten-cake after his forty davs’ fast. They 
gay, likewise, that he that translated the bible was the 
son of a maulster, because it speaks of a miracle done by 
barley loaves, whereas they swear they were oaten-cakes, 
and that no other bread of that quantity could have 
sufficed so many thousands. 

« They use no praver at all, for they say it is needless, 
God knows their minds without pratling; and what he 
doth, he loves to do it freelv. Their Sabbath’s exercise is 
a preaching in the forenoon, and a persecution in the 
afternoon; they go to church in the forenoon to hear the 
law, an to the crags and mountains in the afternoon to 
louze themselves. 

“ Thev hold their noses if you talk of bear- baitins g, and 
stop their ears if vou speak of a play. Fornication they 
hold but a pastime, wherein man’s ability is approved, 
tility discovered. At adultery they 
shake ft they rail at; murther they wink 
t: and bl isphemy they laugh at. They think it impos- 
sible to lose the way to Heaven, if they can but leave 
Rome behind them. 

“To be opposite to the Pope, is to be presently with 
God: to conclude, I am persuaded, that if God and his 
angels, at the last day, should come down in their whitest 
garments, they w il run away and erv, ‘The children 
of the chappell are come again to torment us; let us flie 
from the abomination of these boys, and hide ourselves in 
the mountains. 

“For the Lords Temporal and Spiritual, temporizing 
gentlemen, if I were apt to speak of any, I could not speak 
much of them: onely I must let 


ess thev have it above rea 





ver wh for it 


without the 





ment without reverence, dv wit 


o 





and a woman’s fi 
their heads; 




















you know, they are not 
Scottishmen; for as soon as thev fall from the breast of 
the beast their mother, their careful sire posts them away 
for France; where, as they pass, the sea sucks from them 
that which they have suckt from their rude dams; there 
they gather new flesl »w blood, new manners, and there 
they learn to put on the r cloaths, and then return into 
their countrys, to wear them out; there they learn to 
stand, to speak, and to discourse and congee, to court 
women, and to complement with men. 

“ Thev spared of no cost to honor the king, nor for no 
complemental courtesie to welcome their countrymen; 
their followers are their fellows, their wives their slaves, 
their horses their masters, and their swords their judges ; 
by reason whereof they have but few laborers, and 
those not very rich. Their parliaments hold but three 
days, their statutes three lines, and their suits are deter- 
mined in a manner in three words, or very few more, &c. 

“The wonders of their kingdom are these: the Lord 
Chancellor, he is believed; the Master of the Rolls, well 
spoken of; and the whole counsel, who are the judges for 


all causes, are free from suspition of corruption. The 
country, althou gh it be mountainous, affords no monsters 
but women; 
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of which the greatest sort (as countesses 





and ladies) are kept like lions, in iron grates; the mer- 
chants’ wives are also prisoners, but not in so strong a 
hold; they have wooden cages, like our boar Franks, 
through which, sometimes peeping to catch the air, we 
are almost choaked with the sight of them. The greatest 
madness amongst the men is jealousie, in that they fear 
what no man that hath but two of his senses will take 
from them. 

“ The ladies ¢ pinion that Susanna could not be 
chast, ben ause she bathed so often. Pride is a thing bred 
in their bones, and their flesh naturally abhors cleanli- 
ness; their breath commonly stinks of pottage, their linen 
of ——, their hands of pig's ——, their body of sweat, 
and their splay-feet never offend in socks. To be chained 
in marriage with one of them, were to be tied to a dead 
carkasse, and cast into a stinking ditch. Formosity and 
a dainty face are things they dream not of. - 

rhe oyntments they most frequently use amongst 
them are brimstone and butter for the scab, and oyl of 
bays and staves-acre. I protest, I had rather be the 
meanest servant of the two of my pupil’s chamber-maid, 
then to be the master-minion to the fairest countess 
have yet discovered. The sin of curiosity of oyntments 
is but newly crept into the kingdom, and I do not think 
will long continue. 

“ To draw you down by degrees from the citizens’ wives 
to the country gentlewomen, and convey you to common 
dames in Sea Coal Lane, that converse with rags and 
marrow-bones, are things of minerall race: everv whore in 
Houndsditch is an Helena, and the greasie 
bal Street are Greekish dames, in comparison to these. 
And therefore, to conclude, the men of old did no more 
wonder, that the great Messias should be born in so poor 
a town as Bethlem in Judea, then I wonder that so brav« 
a prince as King James should be born in so stinking a 
town as Ldenburg, in lousy Scotland.” 

H. Marrix. 














Halifax. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC BISHOPRICS. 
(Vol. xii., p- 25.) 

Some of the titles named by Mr. P. Toompson 
are those of ancient Irish sees. Enachdune, a 
village in the county of Galway, was formerly the 
seat of a bishop. Subsequently it became united 
to Tuam, and finally was merged in that see. 

Maio, another very ancient see in Ireland, be- 
came united to Tuam in or about the year 1559. 

Rathlin, or Raghlin, is believed to have been 
the see of a bishop so early as the sixth century. 
It is now one of the churches contained in the 
diocese of Connor. 

The best account of Irish archbishoprics and 
bishoprics is to be found in Sir James Ware’s 
Works, by Harris, down to the year 1738. From 
that period my Fasti Ecclesiae Hibernice may be 
consulted for the Protestant prelates. A list of 
the Roman Catholic bishops is given in Battersby’s 
Catholic Directory for the year 1836 or 1837 (I 
have not the book within reach at this moment), 
Dublin, 12mo. 

As for a general account of the archbishoprics 
and bishoprics of the Roman Catholic church in 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, and early part of the 
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sixteenth centuries, I do not know any work | 
which will supply all the information wanted. | 
Mirei Notitia Episcopatuum Orbis Christiani, 
12mo., Antwerp, 1613, will furnish the names of | 
sees; but I do not remember that it gives the | 
succession of prelates who filled them. 

H. Corton. 

Lismore, Ireland. 


Enachdunensis is Bishop of Enachdune, now 
Annadown, near Lough Corrib, in the county of | 
Galway in Ireland. ‘The see has been long since 
united to that of Tuam. See Sir James Ware's 
Works, by Harris, under “ Bishops, Tuam ;” and 
Lanigan's Ecclesiastical History of Ireland, vol. iv. 
p- 344. Sq. 

Rathlin is probably Ardagh, which includes, 
inter alia, the modern county of Longford, in 
which Rathlin is situate. The Catholics retain it 
as a distinct see. But it might possibly be a 
mistake for Rathlurensis, meaning the ancient see 
of Tirone, placed first at Rathlure (which was 
afterwards designated Ardsratha, and now Ard- 
straw), from which the see was translated to 
Maghera in the county of Derry, and subsequently 
merged in the see of Derry. 

Maionens indicates a Bishop of Mayo in the 
north-west of Ireland, where was a celebrated 
monastery and school for the instruction of 
Saxons, whence it is frequently called Mayo of 
the Saxons; concerning which see Bede’s Ecele- | 
siastical History, and Archbishop Ussher’s Pri- 
mordia. The see may be either that of Achonry, 
or more probably that of Killala. 

Carolus a S. Paulo, in his Geographia Sacra, 
gives much of the information which Mr. Tuomp- 
son requires. More can be had from Ussher’s | 
Primordia, Bingham's Origines, Wells's Geogra- 
phy, and the lists contained in Wilkins’s Concilia, 
and Gough's edition of Camden. ARTERUS. 

Dublin. 





I can answer some of Mr. Pisuey Tuompson’s 
Queries respecting the ancient bishoprics he 
names, but | am inclined to question the ortho- 
graphy of the rest, especially as the querist him- 
self seems doubtful of it. 

Enachdunensis answers to the modern parish of 

Annaghdown, or Enaghdune, co. Galway, in Ire- 
land, which once formed an independent bishopric 
founded by St. Brendan of Clonfert early in the 
sixth century ; it is now merged in the diocese of 
Tuam. For farther particulars see Lewis's Irish 
Topographical Dictionary, or, better authority, 
King’s Church History of Treland, p. 1174. 
- Rathlin may be either Ratheline, an ecclesias- 
tical division of the co. Longford, which boasts an 
ecclesiastical foundation going back to the days of 
St. Patrick, or else Rathlin, a remarkable island 
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| county of Galway. 


lying off the Giant’s Causeway on the north coast 
of Ireland, and said to owe its early ecclesiastical 
establishment to the Abbots of Hy, or Iona, in 
Scotland. From early Irish history it would 


appear that, previous to a celebrated Synod of 


Kells, held a.p. 1151, the number of small bi- 
shoprics in Ireland was considerable, almost cor- 
responding to the present parochial divisions. 

A. B. R. 


Belmont. 





Inquiry has been made in relation to the ancient 
bishoprics of (inter alia) Enachdun, Rathlin, and 
Mayo. These three are situate in Ireland, 
Enachdun (hodie Annadown) was placed in the 
Mention is made of it in 
Archdall’s Monasticon Hibernicum, p. 283., and 
entries relating to the church of Enachdun are to 
be found in the Calendarium Rotulorum Patentium 
et Clausarum of the Irish Chancery. A _ few 
enrolments (and some of them of interest) are 
entered upon the Exchequer Records of Ireland, 
with respect to the same church. In Prynne’s 
Animadversions, p. 322., reference is made to an 
English record of the 1st Edward IT., containing 


| a suit between the archbishop of Tuam and the 


bishop elect of Erashdunen (Enachdunensis), for 
his temporalties, which the archbishop pretended 
to be annexed to his archbishopric. In Reeve's 
Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Down, Connor, and 
Dromore, there are several references to records 
which relate to the bishopric of Rathlin; and in 
the Calendarium to which I have referred, mention 
is made of the bishopric of Mayo, to which Arch- 
dall also alludes in his Monasticon, at p. 505. 
James I. Ferausox. 


The name of the Bishops of Enaghdune will be 
found in Dr. Cotton's Fusti Eccles. Hibern.: of 
the other bishops the two latter mentioned by 
your correspondent were suffragans of English 
diocesans, with titular sees, the last being pro- 
bably of Argolis in Greece. I have, with him, ex- 
perienced equal difficulty in endeavouring to 
identify the localities of foreign districts with 
medieval names, derived from petty villages often, 
and frequently from cities that have ceased to 
exist. He will find lists of R. C. bishops in Lan- 
don’s Ecclesiastical Dictionary, of which two 
volumes only, however, have been published by 
Messrs. Rivington. Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 


The bishopric designated by your correspondent 
as Enachdunensis is most probably Enagddown, 
which, with the one called Maionen, which | doubt 
not is Mayo, have long been united to the archi- 
episcopal see of Tuam. Carleus should, I imagine, 
be Carlens, and stands for Carleclensis or Carlisle. 
Rathlin I take to be what is now the see of Down 
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and Connor; and Argolicensis is Napoli di Mal- 


yasia, in Greece. I cannot point to any work 
where bishoprics, as they existed in the four- | 
teenth, fifteenth, or sixteenth centuries, can be | 
found specially enumerated; but lists of all bishop- 
rics are given in various books on Canon Law, for 
instance in the Prompta Bibliotheca of Ferraris. 


F. C. H. 





PRIESTS HIDING-PLACES, ETC. 


(Vol. xii., pp. 14. 149.) 


Having perused with pleasure the notices of 
priests’ hiding-places which have appeared in | 
“N.& Q..” L thought a brief account of a visit | 
which I paid some few years since to the old 
manor-house of Chelvey, co. Somerset, might not | 
be without interest to some of your readers. | 

Chelvey Court stands at a short distance from 
the Bristol and Exeter railway, and was once a | 
very extensive pile of building, surrounded by a | 
park which contained a warren and swanery. It 
has undergone the fate of many a fine old mansion: | 
fully half has entirely disappeared, the remaining 
portion is converted intoa farm-house ; but many 
of the unoccupied rooms are covered with the 
accumulated dust of years, the ceilings partly 
fallen in, the wainscoting stripped from the walls, 
and the windows blocked up. Over the porch 
are the arms of Tynte; but that family did not 
possess the manor until Edward Tynte, who died | 
in 1629, became lord of it, as the inscription upon | 
his tomb in the adjacent church tells us, “by his 
own purchase ;” and portions of the house seem to 
be of an older date. 

Having heard a vague report that a movable 
panel had been accidentally discovered in this 
house, I inquired whether there was any truth in 
the statement, expecting to find it was only one 
of the tales of secret docrs and passages which one 
constantly hears of in old houses, and so rarely 
(comparatively) finds. In this instance the report 
proved to be correct; and, after having passed 
through many dilapidated apartments, I was 
shown into a small panelled room, in which I was | 
informed the discovery had been made. My con- 
ductress, however, professed not to have examined 
the aperture, but said they closed it up again 
hastily, and had not since been able to find the | 
spring by which the panel was opened. For some 
unexplained reason she was evidently disinclined 
to have any farther investigation made in the 
matter, but led me to the adjoining room, which 
was much larger, and panelled in exactly the | 
same manner: here she showed me a cupboard, 
the floor of which (now nailed down) had been 
formerly movable ; underneath was a short flight 
of steps, which again ascended, and led to a pretty 
long but very narrow room at the back of the | 
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fireplace. This hiding room was, she informed 
me, furnished with a piece of iron projecting from 
the wall, to hold a candle, and was also provided 
with a small fireplace. W. A. 


Bourton-on-the- Water, co. Gloucester. — I shall 
be much obliged if your correspondent A. C. M., 
who has given so interesting an account of the 
secret chamber in the ancient manor-house of 
3ourton-on-the-Water, can inform me whether 
any engraving or drawing of the old house, before 


| any part of it was demolished, or of the old 
-| church, now exists. 


V. A. 





“ cYBELE” AND “ SIBYLL2.” 
(Vol. xii., p. 110.) 
Faber, on the Cabiri (vol. ii. p. 431.), does not 


| justify his notion that the priestesses of Cybele 


were Sibylla. This is an original idea of his own, 
unknown to antiquity. The word KvéA:s, in the 
Cassandra of Lycophron (v. 1170.), is thus illus- 
trated by the scholiast Tzetzes : 

““O ‘Inmévat KvBndw thy ‘Péar Adyet, tapa Td év KuBéAAa, 
moder Povyias, TysacOat, ovros 52 Tov wéAeKuy.” 

“Hipponax calls Rhea Cybele, because she was honoured 
in Cybella, a city of Phrygia: the word Cybelis means 
hatchet.” 

Cybele was the wife of Saturn=Xpévos=Time, 
and she represented mystically the cultivated 


|earth*: hence the myth that Time ( Chronos) 


devoured all the childrent he had by his sister 
and wife, the Earth=Kvénn=‘Péa (?.e. he de- 
voured all the productions of the earth), except- 
ing Zeds=Jupiter=the air, Neptune=water, and 
Pluto=the kingdom of the dead=a5ys, all three 
clearly beyond the consumptive powers of ancient 
Time, who was himself destroyed, and was suc- 
ceeded by these three ruling powers in nature, 
Jupiter (the air) taking possession of the e irth.f 

The priests of Cybele=Bona Dea were well 
known as Corybantes or Galli, characterised in 
vems by the sickle (Winckelmann, Gesch. Steine 
des Stosch, p. 324.), proper to Saturn, and em- 


| blematic of time and of emasculation. 


Cybele is represented as a pregnant woman 
sitting on a lioness, the right hand elevated; on 
the one side the sun, on the other the crescent 
moon; also, with lightning in her right hand; a 
lioness, sometimes standing, sometimes walking ; 
a sceptre in the left hand, and a star under her. 
Sometimes on a car drawn by four lions; also 


* KvfnXxs, the hatchet, is the first implement of ini- 
tiatory civilisation now, as it was in the mythic ages. 

+ Hesiod., Theog. v. 446. &c.; Apollod. i. 1. § 5, &e.; 
Pausan. x. 24. § 5. 

t In Him we live and move and have our being.” — 
Acts xvii. 28. 
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with the crotala in her left hand; also with the 
laurel branch in her right hand and on her right 
shoulder, and wearing a turreted mural crown. 
(Winckelmann, as above; conf. Montfaucon, 
vol. i.) The oak was sacred to her (Schol. ad 
Apollon. Rhod., i. 1124.). 

Nothing in the Sibylline verses recorded indi- 
cates that they were the priestesses of Cybele, an 
entirely gratuitous assumption on the part of 
Faber. (See remarks on Faber by his quon- 
dam teacher, J. D. Michaelis; Mosaisches Recht, 
Smith's translation, vol. i. pp. 142—152.) This 
Cabiri of Faber can scarcely be deemed of any 
authority at the present time. He has scarcely a 
word on Cybele or Rhea, either in this work or in 
his agan Idolatry. 

Mr. Fox Talbot, following the Thracians in 
honouring Rhea-Hecate, has confounded Hecate 
with Cybele. But Hecate was the moon before 
she had risen and after she had set, as she was 
Diana whilst above the horizon. And Cybele, as 
above shown, was the inhabited and cultivated 
earth=Ops in the Roman mythology. She was 
the daughter of Gaia or Titza*. the uncultivated 
earth, by Uranus (the heavens). The names are 
indeed various, but the thing “signified” is in- 
telligible enough. 

Lichfield. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Alcoholised Paper.—M. Lespiault has communicated the 
following process to La Lumiére; he conceives it to pos- 
sess some advantages over the wax-paper process: 





“ The papers, prepared as I have indicated, do not, it is 
true, keep very long in this season; however, if they are 
sensitised in the morning, or even overnight, they will 
keep the whole day if care is taken to wash them in 
three waters. Iam speaking of the papiers Saxe, the only 
sort that I habitually use. Turner’s keeps much better, 
but it is only half as rapid. ‘This is the formula for the 
preparation of the iodide : 


Eau de vie, from 18° to 20° —- - 500 grammes, 
Sugar of milk - - - - to saturation. 
Todide of zinc - - - - 10 grammes 


Sromide of zinc - - ~ - 2 grammes, 

“The quantities of iodide and bromide indicated above 
may also be dissolved in 250 grammes of distilled water; 
saturated with sugar of milk; and 250 grammes of al- 
cohol added to this solution. 

“ The papiers Saxe immersed in this liquid for four or 

five minutes take a very even rose tint in drving. The 
paper can be kept in longer without any bad effect. 
_ “ These papers, once dry, will keep indefinitely ; when 
it is wished to sensitise them, float them on a bath of 
aceto-nitrate of silver of five per cent., with the addition of 
from seven to eight per cent. of glacial acetic acid. 

“The paper becomes little by little very white; at the 
end of four or five minutes, when the tint is very even, 
it is taken out, and immersed in a bath of distilled water: 





T. J. Bucxron. | 


this should be renewed three times, allowing a quarter 
of an hour between each time, and dried afterwaris with 
blotting-paper, and the operations continued the same as 
with the wax-paper. * 

“If the bath of aceto-nitrate were more concentrat 
ten per cent. for example, the paper would not 
and the print would want delicacy; if it were we 
it would be liable to unsensitised patches, or it would be 
necessary to keep the paper much longer in the juid, 
rhis observation applies, I believe, to all negative papers, 
and above all to those which are not waxed. 











“Using a lens of three inches in diameter, fifty centi- 
metres of focal length, with a diaphragm of fiftee lie 
metres, a quarter of an hour's exposure, instead of thirty- 


five minutes, is sufficient for photographing an 
building or a street. Trees can be taken in the same 
space of time, if a diaphragm with a large opening is 
employed; but, with the same diaphragm, it takes 
forty minutes. It takes an hour and a half with waxe 
or albumenised paper. I attribute this enormous differ- 
ence in rapidity to two causes: first, to the different 
bases of the iodides; and, secon lly, to the absence of any 
fatty substance, such as wax, which retards more it 
less the formation of the image. If the paper has not 
been altered by the heat, and the remains of the nitrate 
which has not been removed by the washing, the whites 
can be preserved two hours in the bath of gallic acid, 
he prints so obtained are delicate, and without rougt 
ness; and the blacks are always sufficient when 

time of exposure has been suitable. 
“ M. Lespravtt.” 





A Hint on Printing. — Being desirous of prinfing from 
two or three negatives, while in the country, with only 


| one pressure frame, and that one in use, I thought I would 


try how far the paper slides of my camera would answer 
the purpose. I accordingly treated them as if they had 
been pressure frames, placed my negative and excited 
paper in them in the usual way, and having by three or 
four thicknesses of blotting-paper secured a sufficient 
pressure, I succeeded in procuring very good positive pie- 
tures. Of course the idea isa very obvious one; but as I 
find, upon mentioning it to several photographic friends, 
that it is one which, to the best of their knowledge, has 
not before been adopted, or, if used, has not been pub- 
lished, I have thought it well to bring it under the 1 

of your photographic readers. WituiaM J. Troms. 


Deepening Collodion Negatives (Vol. xii., p. 131. ).—In 
answer to the inquiry of M. P. M., in a recent Number, 
relative to my recommendation of the iodide of cadmium 
for deepening collodion negatives, I beg to say that I 
have entirely discarded the use of the protosulphate 
iron as a developer, and that I now alwavs use pvrogallic 
acid, with which I never fail to get negatives of sutlicient 
intensity to print from. I never, therefore, now have any 
oveasion to deepen my negatives; but I know of no better 
method of increasing the opacity of a very weak negative, 
than that which I recommended. I may however observe, 
that it is useless to attempt to increase the intensity of & 
negative which is very weak from having been much 
over-ex posed. 

It is quite immaterial what strength of s 
iodide of cadmium is used, and I may add that as 
of the iodide of zine will answer equally as well. 

Should M, P. M. wish to ask me any more questions on 
this subject, I shall be happy to communicate with him 
J. LeacuMAS. 
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Replies to Minar Muceries. 


“ The pertinent Anecdote” (Vol. xii., p. 164.).—I 
will not waste space by noticing the circumstan- 
tialities by which Canning’s anecdote is attempted 
to be supported, nor the physical impossibilities 
overcome ; enough to observe that all the “ per- 
tinents” occurred within from twelve to sixteen 
hours! Within, say sixteen hours, Garrick’s 
letter to Ramus was shown to the king, the fact 
made known to Junius, who wrote that “ very 
night” to Garrick, and threatened vengeance. 
Junius was silenced; no more letters were pub- 
lished, and next morning Francis embarked for 
India. All, observe, within sixteen hours! 

Now for a few “ pertinents ” about which there 
can be no dispute, and which have been known 
and notorious for nearly half a century. 

Junius’s letter to Garrick was dated Novy. 10, 
1771. Garrick tells us that it was not received 


‘D QUERIES. 


until “nearly a month after the supposed crime 


was committed.” Junius’s last letter was pub- 
lished Jan. 21, 1772; his last private letter to 
Woodfall is dated Jan. 19, 1773. Francis was 
appointed member of the Council of Fort William 
by act of parliament, June, 1773, and he embarked 
for India in April, 1774. 

So much for Mr. Rusu's “ pertinent ” anecdote, 
and the “ proof almost direct,” &c. yp a ae OM 


Method of taking out Ink (Vol. xii., pp. 29. 133.). 


— The method stated will only succeed with 


inks formed in the ordinary manner of copperas | 


and nutgalls. ‘There are now several inks in use, 
for which this process will be as ineffectual as for 
the carbonaceous ink of the printer. For those 


cases to which it is applicable the oxalic acid is to | 


be preferred, as it does not destroy the texture of | 


the paper as the muriatic acid does: it should be 
used as a nearly saturated solution in distilled 
water ; the spot to which it is to be applied should 
be first cautiously moistened with cold distilled 
water; and the acid, after the writing has disap- 
peared completely, should be washed off with good 
soft water, or with lime-water. 
should be dried within folds of bibulous paper, 
and afterwards moistened with pure sulphuric 
ether, which will obviate much of the discoloration. 

ARTERUS. 


Tusser’s Will (Vol. xii., p. 119.). — Mr. Bren- 
cowe says that the will of Tusser was discovered 
“through the instrumentality of researches made 
at the instance of Mr. Clark.” This is incorrect. 
Tusser’s will was discovered by myself quite inde- 
pendently of Mr. Clark, aud a copy of it was fur- 
nished to that gentleman by me through the 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society. I obtained it 


from the registry of the Bishop of Ely at Cam- 

bridge, which contains copies of the wills of many 

persons in this neighbourhood, although proved in 
No. 306.] : . 
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| the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, as does also 


the registry of the university. The copy in “ N, 
& Q.” is not a verbatim copy, as it professes to be, 
lusser’s 
name is written at length six times in the body of 
the will, at the end of the more important clauses. 
All these subscriptions are omitted in the verbatim 
copy supplied by Mr. Biencowse. 

Although Tusser was born in Essex, as himself 
tells us, there is some evidence that his family 
were previously living in the neighbourhood of 
Cambridge; for in the accounts of the treasurer 
of this borough I find the following entries : 





“1515. Item for the ferme of another teit [tenement] 
sett and buylded in the said butterrowe in the tenure of 
Willin Tossor, xxvis. viiid. 

* 1525-6. Item of Thoms Tussor for the ferme of ano- 
ther tent buylded in the said butttrowe, xvis. viiid. 

“ 1530-31. Item of Thoms Tussor for the ferme of ano- 
ther tent in the butt'rowe, xxvis. viiid.” 

E. Ventris. 

Cambridge. 


Maud,” by Alfr d Te nnyson— Drerelii Auri- 


fodina (Vol. Xil.. p- 125.).— An ex} lanation of the 


line in Maud, referred to above, is, I think, sup- 
plied by the accompanying extract from Bishop 
Horne’s Abridgment of the Aurifodina of Drexe- 
lius, in ** The Scholar Armed” (vol. ii. p. 291.), a 
very rare tract, which well deserves the perusal of 
all interested in notation or taking notes in writing, 
in order to profit by what we read. 

The supposed difficulty vanishes, if the context 
is added after the lines quoted, pp. 220, 221., viz. 
«“ And most of all would I flee from the cruel madness of 

love, 
The honey of poison-flowers, and all the measureless ill.” 

“The ant collects in summer for her food in winter. 
This is beautifully described and applied : ‘ Itionibus atque 
reditionibus eandem viam redegit millies, fatigari nescia— 
brume injurias non metuit, infecundam hiemem non 
wgre tolerat,’ &c. The happy industry of the bee is de- 
scribed with the same poetical elegance: *‘ Omnes apicule 
flores delibant, et velut judicio excerpunt—violarum 
suaves divitias—nec extrahunt nisi quod melioris succi 
est; venenum quod in flore deterius, araneis relinquunt, 
He apum sedulitas, et in excerpendo studium, mellis et 
cere thesauris orbem opulentat.’ Let us be as wise as 
they in our studies; let us take the best authors, and out 
of them the best things; otherwise, like summer flies, 
we have neither honey nor wax; our conversation and 
writings are poor and empty.” 


BreriorHecarR. CHETHAM. 


Passage in Tennyson (Vol. xii., p. 125.). — 

“ Where each man walks with his head in a cloud of 
poisonous flies.” 

Has W. H. never fished of a warm evening in 
some birch-befringed highland stream, or shot 
grouse on a low-lying moor, with his head sur- 
rounded by a cloud of flies and gnats, humming, 
buzzing, piping, stinging, getting into his eyes, 
tickling his ears, walking boldly up his nose, and 
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phlebotomising him everywhere? Or, if not him- 
self a victim, has he never seen the head of his 
companion surrounded with a cloud of poisonous 
flies ?— moving as he moves, and keeping their 
place in spite of his involuntary starts and springs, 
and, regardless of his oaths and abjurations, wor- 
rying him till the very grouse sit on the heathery 
hillocks and crow over his torments, and the 
hearts of the trout rejoice over the poetical justice 
that causes their whilome betrayer to be pun- 
ished by the slaves of his treachery ? 

If H. W. has seen none of these things, how 
can he hope to understand Tennyson? G. H.K. 


Authorship of the “ Gold-Headed Cane” 
(Vol. xii., p. 113.). — The following inscription in 
the copy belonging to the Radcliffe Library at 
Oxford, proves that the author was the late Dr. 
Macmichael of Christchurch : 

“For the Radcliffe Library, Oxford, from the author, 
who was one of the Radcliffe Travelling Fellows from 
1811 to 1821. London, June, 1834.” 

M. D. 


Whitewashing in Churches (Vol. ix., p. 148.).— 
An evidence of the antiquity of this custom is 
afforded by the following passage from Eddius 
Stephanus, an old monkish historian, quoted by 
William of Malmsbury. It has reference to the 
first edifice of the cathedral of St. Peter's, York, 
erected in the beginning of the seventh century, 
by Edwin, the first Christian king of Northumbria. | 
This structure appears soon to have been in very 
bad repair. Eddius Stephanus thus describes its 
ruinous condition, and subsequent restoration : 

“ The leaking roofs admitted rain, and the open win- 
dows birds, which built their nests within, and were con- 
stantly fiving in and out The rain and birds together 
defiled and discoloured the neglected walls. But our 
holy bishop (Wilfrid), in horror that the house of praver 
should be thus brought to resemble a den of thieves, 
straightway undertook to repair it. He restored the 
rotten ridges of the roof, and covered it with pure lead. 
The windows, which formerly derived their light from 
the transparency of linen, or of boards pierced with many 
holes, he provided with glass; thus excluding the birds 
and rain, and yet admitting the licht. He cleansed the 
walls, and mde them whiter than snow, by means of white 
lime; and not only furnished the house and altars with 
ornaments and vessels, but endowed it with manv lands.” 

Bovnos. 


Harcla, Earl of Carlisle (Vol. xii., p. 145.).— 
A memoir of this nobleman was printed some two 
or three years since in a monthly periodical paper 
published by Mr. Whitridge, bookseller, at Car- 
lisle; in which his family was traced up to a 
remote period, and many details of his life and 
actions given, placing his character in a much 
more favourable point of view than it has hitherto 
stood in. Your correspondent, by application to 
Mr. Whitridge, may probably be able to procure 
copies of the papers in which it appeared. K. | 
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Posies from Wedding-rings (Vol. xi., pp- 277. 
434.).— The following references on this subject 
are taken from Shakspeare : 

“ Por, A quarrel, ho, already! What’s the matter? 

Gra. About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring 
That she did give me: whose posy was 
For all the world like cutler’s poetry 
Upon a knife: ‘Love me, and leave me not. 

Merchant of Venice, Act V. Se. 1, 
“ Ham, Is this a prologue, or the posy of a ring?” 
Hamlet, Act IIT. Se. 2. 
“ Jac. You are full of pretty answers; have you not 
been acquainted with goldsmiths’ wives, and conned them 
out of rings?” — As You Like It, Act III. Sc. 2 
Curasert Bene, B.A. 





” 


Ona ring found at Stalham, in Norfolk, was 
this inscription : 
“ Par ce present ami awmer rent.” 
“ By this gift to love me given.” 
Many of the ancient posies — almost all, indeed 
— were written in French 
Mackenzie Watcorrt, M.A. 


Lord Mahon's “ History” (Vol. xii., p. 106.).— 
As to the phrase “at gaze,” compare Tennyson's 
Locksley Halt: 

“I that rather held it better men should perish one! 
one, 

Than that earth should stand at gaze, like Joshua's 

meon in Ajalon!” : 
Erica. 
Warwick. 


Great Charter of Henry ITT. (Vol. xii., p. 95.) 
—In your publication mention is made of that 
precious warrant of Enylish privileges, the first 
Magna Charta of King Henry ITL., which is stated 
to have been presented by the Rev. Archdeacon 
Furney to the Bodleian Library. As there is no 
doubt some history of the manner in which it 
came into possession of that rev. and very erudite 
antiquary, I should be much obliged to any reader 
of “N. & Q.” who would state it. 

Doctor Hunter, in his History of London, 1811 
4to., says, p. 680., “It is impossible for us to pre- 
tend to zive even a sketch of the contents of this 
magnificent repository (the British Museum),” and 
then speaks of the Magna Charta of King John, 
dated June 15, 1215, and adds, Sir Robert Cotton 
“had the good fortune by accident to rescue this 
curious monument of British story from the shears 
of a tailor.” May not Mr. Furney have saved 
this invaluable document from being cut up to 
make labels for the directions on parcels, or such 
* base uses ?” Cunrtosts. 

Moreton-in-the-Marsh. 


“ Whig Examiner” (Vol. xii., p. 47.). — The 


first number was published Sept. 14, not Au- 
: E. W. 0. 


gust 3, 1710. be 
Camberwell. 
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Coney Gore (Vol. xii., p. 126.).— The first part 
of this term occurs also in Coney Street, York, 
and Coney Shaw (or King's Grove), near Leeds, 
Thoresby few it from Anglo-Saxon cong or 
cynins, a king. The second part is either gore, a 
triangular slip or plot of ground, or garth (Anglo- 
Saxon seand), a word still in use to ‘denote an en- 
closure: thus, willowgarth is the common term in 
the West Riding for osier-bed. It is probable, 
therefore, that the places in question were origin- 
ally portions of crown-land. J. Eastwoop. 


In Somersetshire, Wiltshire, and other counties 
in the west of England, the word conigree or 
conygar is frequently met with as the name of : 
field, or, as in the town of Trowbridge, of a wd 
In old dictionaries we find the word conygree put 
for a coney-warren or rabbit warren, which in old 
law Latin is called conigera. Hence the most 
probable explanation is that those loc: ulities, now 
known by the term “ Coney Gore,” were formerly 
occupied by rabbit warrens. 

In my Common-Place Book is the following 
entry; it was extracted from a newspaper, but I 
cannot state its ultimate authority : 

“Part of the site of Lincoln’s Inn formerly bore the 
name of coney-garth or ee and acts of parliament 
were passed in 8 Edw. IV. and 24 Hen, VIII, by which 
penalties were imposed on the students of that inn for 
hunting rabbits or coneys in those fielle, with bow, 
arrows, or darts,” 


S. Il. Gruirrira. 


Ladies and Wives (Vol. xii., p. 61.).—In re- 
ference to the witty note of M. on this subject, I 
would remark, that the affectation of calling Mrs. 
Smith “ the lady of Mr. Smith” is by no means a 
modern one. It is at least as old as Pepys. In 
p-215. of the fourth volume of his Diary (edit. 
1849), he mentions “ seeing Mr. Lowther and his 
lady in a coach, going to Walthamstow.” And as, 
at p. 217., he speaks of himself and his wife calling 
on “Mrs. Lowther,” there is no reason for sup- 
posing that the “lady” was other than Mr. 
Lowther’s wedded wife. 

A similar affectation, if it be one, has been long 
prevalent in France ; where it would be very old- 
fashioned to talk of U'épouse of any one. You say, 

“la femme de Monsieur A.’ ’—literally, ‘ * Mr. A.’s 
woman.” SryLites. 


Marriages made Heaven (Vol. xi., pp. 106. 
486.). — Lhe following extract froma new French 
novel gives a pretty development of this doctrine: 

“Le Seigneur, chaque fois qu’il crée une ame, lui crée 
en méme te mps une ame pareiile, car toute ame a sa scour 
quelque part; puis Il les sépare, et met quelquefois entre 
elles deux tout un monde, jusqu’a ce que le hasard 
comme disent les hommes, la Providence comme disent 
fasse trouver en face ces deux natures qui, 
créées une pour l’autre, se reconnaissent & des signes 
célestes et particuliers, et parties ensemble de la méme 
patrie doivent y retourner ensemble. Ceci, vois-tu bien, 
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est la volonté du Seigneur: s’y opposer, c’est non seule- 
ment se faire malheureux, mais se faire sacrilége.” 
Dumas Fils, Roman d’une Femme, ch. v. 
Some other curious fancies on this point may be 
found in the first part of Cahagnet’s Secrets of th 
Future World Unveiled, and also in many of Swe- 
denborg’s works. ‘The ancients seem not to have 
speculated upon it. WiruaM Fraser, B.C.L. 
Alton, Staffordshire. 


Longevity (Vol. vii. pp. 358. 504, 607.).— 
Toney Proctor, a free coloured man, died at 
Tallahasse, Florida, on the 16th of June last, aged 
112. He was at the battle of Quebec, as the 
servant of an English officer, in 1759, which is 
ninety-six years ago. He was also at the be- 
ginning of the revolutionary war in the vicinity 
of Boston, at the time the tea was thrown over- 
board, and afterwards present at the battle of 
Lexington. Proctor went to Florida when it 
was a Spanish settlement, and settled in St. Au- 
gustine, where he purchased his freedom, married, 
and reared a large family. W. W. 

Malta. 


Simile of a Woman to the Moon (Vol. xii., 
pp. 87. 132.).— The epigram of Kichard Lyne 
having probably never been printed, as Lorp 
BRAYBROOKE observes, it is not likely that it has 
ever been “done into English.” Perhaps the 
following attempt at translation may find a place 
in“N.& Q.:” 

“ Woman compared to the Moon. 

The Moon turns red, and pale, and changes too, 

She walks by night and strays: thus women do. 

The Moon makes horns, and such is woman’s way: 

The Moon’s horns change each month, hers every day.” 


F. C. Husensetu. 
Pollard Oaks (Vol. xii., pp. 9. 54.).—Is the 


pollarding of oaks, as formerly practised on the 


confiscation of an estate to the crown, symbolical 
of such confiscation ? was a subject lately agitated 
in my hearing. Is it, or is it not so ? 
P. J. F. Gantitton. 
Length of Miles (Vol. xii.,” p. 125.).—In the 
article Mite, in the Penny Cyclopedia, I have 
discussed this question ; and have shown that the 
old English mile is, roughly, half as long again as 


the statute mile. A. De Morean. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


“ It is a striking, and perhaps a significant coincidence,” 
remarks the Rev. Dr. Croly, in his introduction to the 
volume to which we are about to call the attention of our 
readers, “that the art of making paper from linen fibre, 
and the art of printing, were discovered nearly at the 
same time; and were coeval with the first preaching of 
the Reformation, by Huss and Jerome of Prague, of whom 
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Booxs Recetvep.— Echoes of the War, and other 
Poems, bv Henry Sewell St Written with much 
grace and feeling, and a thorough English spirit, these 
little poems are calculated to increase the reputation 
which Mr. Stokes obtained by the publication of his Vale 
of Lanherne, a descriptive poem of considerable merit, 
and one of especial interest to Cornish readers. 
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